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Tue subject of the accompanying engraving is 
well-known throughout the country, not only as 
the writer of several popular religious works, 
but as a lady whose quiet, unobtrusive, yet wide 
philanthropic labours have done much to alle- 
viate the sufferings of those crushed 
in poverty and sorrow. She is the 
daughter of the Rev. William Marsh, 
D.D., of Beckingham, and sister of 
the Rev. W. Tilson Marsh, M.A., of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and incumbent 
of St. Leonards-on-Sea. Of her early 
life little is known; but we can well 
imagine that the influence of so ami- 
able and cultivated a lady as her 
mother would not be lost upon her. 
Glimpses of the peaceful Christian 
home may be caught in the Rev. Tilson 
Marsh’s interesting work, entitled 
‘‘Home Light,” containing many of 
the letters of his mother. 

Miss Marsh’s writings are all charac- 
terized by a tender and winning grace 
—the great charm of true simplicity— 
that carries her words home to the 
hearts of the least cultivated of her 
readers, no less than those whose edu- 
cation and tastes fit them to appreciate 
the artistically beautiful. They are 
devoid of all atterapts at ‘ tall talk.” 
If a story is to be told, or a moral 
pointed, the author goes straight to 
the mark; and when she has accom- 
plished her purpose, has the good sense 
to stop at once. 

In mere active life she is known for 
the persistent and indomitable energy 
with which she will attack and carry 
on to completion a good work, passing 
in and out so quietly and tenderly, that 
she is scarcely noticed till the thing is 
done. To mention the more recent 
of her efforts, our readers are doubt- 
less familiar—by the notices which ap- 
peared in the daily press—of the way 
she nobly stepped forward, almost 
simultaneously with another high- | 
souled lady, though of altogether a | 
different stamp (Mrs. Gladstone), to 
lend a helping hand in the cholera  \ 
epidemic through which we have 
hardly yet passed. She has estab- 
lished, and ably set in efficient work- 
ing, an Orphan home for the reception 
of the necessitous of those whose 
parents have fallen by the scourge. 

Amongst the many productions of 
her pen, none have been more popu- 
lar than the ‘‘ Memorials of Captain 
Hedley Vicars.” Published in the 
latter part of 1855, it had reached by 
1857 its eighty-first thousand; and the 
book has still an interest. Captain 
Vicars WaS &@ young man who fell 
before Sebastapol in the Russian War, 
deeply regretted by all who knew him; 
and the story of his life is designed 
practically to illustrate—as did that of 
Havelock, in the Indian Mutiny—how 
genuine Christianity can lend true 
nobleness to a man’s character, what- 
ever sphere of life he may be called 
to fill. The soldier’s round of duties 
is not perhaps the best arena for the 
display of high qualities of mind and 
heart; yet, Somehow, Vicars in his 
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short period of active service won and sustained 
the universal admiration of his comrades and 
friends. He entered the army in 1848, steadily 
won his way, and, just as the promise of his 
early life was beginning to be realized, was 
struck down, and buried before Sebastopol at 
the end of March, 1855. As Miss Marsh, by 
always signing herself as the author of these 
‘‘Memorials ’’ evidently takes her stand upon 
this as her principal work, we will give a short 
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quotation from it as illustrating her style. We 
have already mentioned what she wished to 
deduce from Vicars’s life: here is her story of his 
death :— 

‘“The night of the 22nd of March was dark 
and dreary. The wind rose high, and swept in 
stormy gusts across the Crimea. There was for 
a time a stilness over the three armies, like the 
calm before a tempest. At the advanced post of 
the British forces on the side nearest the French, 
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was a detachment of the 97th Regiment, com- 
manded by Captain Vicars. No watch fire on 
that post of danger might cast its red light as 
aforetime, upon the Book of God. Yet was that 
place of peril holy ground. Once more the night 
breeze bore away tue hallowed sounds of prayer. 
Once more the deep, earnest eyes of Hedley 
Vicars looked upwards to that heaven in which 
his place was now prepared. . . . .. . 
Soon after ten o'clock that night a loud firing 
commenced, and was sustained in the 
d rection of the Victoria Redoubt, op- 
posite the Malakoff Tower. Taking 
advantage of the darkness of the 
night, a Russian force of 15,000 men 
issued from Sebastopol. . . . . 
Hedley Vicars was the first to dis- 
cover that they were Russians. With 
a coolness of judgment which seems 
to have called forth admiration from 
all quarters, he ordered his men to lie 
down until the Russians came within 
twenty paces. Then, with his first 
war-shout, ‘‘ Now, 97th, on your pins, 
* and charge!” himself foremost in 
the conflict, he led on his gallant men 
to victory, charging 2,000 with a force 
of barely 200. A bayonet wound in 
the breast only fired his courage the 
more ; and again his voice rose high, 
‘““Men of the 97th, follow me!” as he 
leaped that parapet he had so well 
defended, and charged the enemy. 
One moment a struggling moonbeam 
fell upon his flashing sword, as he 
raised it through the air, with his last 
cheer for his men, ‘‘ This way, 97th!” 
The next, the strong arm which had 
been uplifted, hung powerless by his 
side, and he fell amidst his enemies.” 

Her other writings include ‘“ The 
Life of Arthur Vandeleur, Major, 
Royal Artillery; ‘English Hearts 
and English Hands; or, The Railway 
and the Trenches ;” “Victory Won: a 
Brief Memorial of the Last Days of 
G. R.;” “A Light for the Line; or, 
The Story of Thomas Ward, a Railway 
Workman;” ‘The Haven and the 
Home; ‘The Day Dawn;” ‘The 
Race and the Prize,” &c. All these have 
had a large sale, particularly the two 
first. ‘‘English Hearts and English 
Hands” is an interesting account of 
evangelizing labours amongst the nav- 
vies who were employed not far from 
Miss Marsh’s native place. She has also 
a life of her father, Dr. Marsh, in the 
press; which is expected to be ready 
some time in January. 

Viewed as as a mere literate, Miss 
Marsh would not, perhaps, take a very 
high place; but then she does not 
write for fame. Her works are, for the 
most part, faithful copies from life— 
our common every-day life, with all 
its sorrows and joys, its strivings and 
its trials; aye, its triumphs too. 

There is an illustrative sentence— 
and there are many scattered through 
the book—from her ‘“ English Hearts 
and English Hands,” and with this 
we must close our notice :—‘‘ The 
loving wisdom of the Eternal Father 
has ordained that through the channel 
of human affection the waters of life 
should mainly flow. Few souls have 
ever been threatened into a Christian 
lic. How many have been loved into | 
it will never be known until the secrets | 
of all hearts shall be revealed.” | 
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History,” &. &c. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HE started, and would have torn herself away, 


but he clung to her. 
“Oh, hear me! if but for a moment. 


teet. 
silence no longer. I am pining for love. 


give its object happiness. 


‘I have lived a solitary existence all my life. 


If it had been otherwise, I might have been a 


better man.” 
So ever does passion arraign fate! 
not true. 


had matured into the man, unaccustomed to 
contradiction or deference to the wishes of others, 
without correction of one innate desire. He 
had seldom failed in the attainment of any 
coveted object. Unused to self-control, every 
fresh sensation ruled him in turn, and with per- 
fect openness, for he would have seemed to him- 
self a mere hypocrite, could he have descended 
to veil his real mind. A species of lofty disdain 
for people who called things by wrong names had 
hitherto possessed him, yet when he knelt at 
Clarice’s feet, and breathed out his melancholy 
complaint, he cheated himself altogether as to 
the spirit he was of. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the profligate 
is always so thinkingly. Had he been told that 
he was uitering words that wronged hospitality, 
Virtue, and inuocence, that to him would justly 
apply the strongest term which ean attach itself to 
man’s most dishonourable conduct, his first im- 
pulse would have been to strike the censor to 
tae earth as a base calumniator. 

**T can remember from my earliest youth I 
had a dream, and it was of such a woman ag 
you. Oh! Olarice, loveliest !—dearest! in these 
few last moments I have found out my destiny. 
{I look in your face and discover there what I 
have been seeking through life. I touch you, 
and Heaven itself seems to encompass me! I 
have no existence but that which I derive from 
you. Here is my future,—my fate!” 

The wild tide of passion rolled over him. His 
ideas of right and wrong were all confused and 
misty. There was scarcely the thin film of spe- 
ciousness to conceal the hateful lineaments of 
selfish cruelty, as he traced out to her the mean- 
ing of the prediction; his conviction that she 
was born to be his—-that they were predestined 
for each other. And all the time he sophisti- 
cally argued to himself that he thought of her. 
Alas! how the Arch Enemy must mock those 
whom he deludes, and who are self-deluded! 
Listen to his mental reasonings. 

Here was a woman passionate, full-hearted, 
mated to a man treble her age, and condemned 
to abjure the thrilling madness of love for ever- 
more. He fancied he felt pity as much as admi- 
ration for her. He had noticed strange fits of 
abstraction, sudden pallors, fitful blushes, and 
the thousand symptoms that tell of a heart ill at 
ease. She was candour and sincerity itself. 
Soe could not feign a content she did not feel. 
‘he world had been so hollow to him, and here 
was something true, something to trust in again. 
O41! weuld she were free! He had once enter- 
a med an aversion to her; the popalar preju- 
dice against a woman who marries fer money, 
but that had been ages ago, as it seemed to hin, 
and like those who surmount prejudices at all, 
he found himself now overdoing it the other 
way, and giving her unlimited credit for every 
viriue. 

How he would have liked to ask her if her heart 
were still her own! How he longed to press 
those small hands to his lips, to quench the 
hap)y tears in her sweet eyes, and promise her 
a life of love and rapture! For he honestly 
believed he should be one day, if he was not 
now, m. ser of that heart, with its full capacity 
of loving ; and the prediction had so strangely 
impressed him, that the obstacles to its fulfil- 
ment seemed mere pebbles in his path. Yes! it 
was an union predestined from all time. It was 
useless combating the mad pussion that possessed 
him. It was fate ! 

While these thoughts passed through his 
mini with the speed of lightning, Clarice vainly 
strove to liberate herself. Hergesture betokened 
a surprise Verging upon agony, but he would not 
notice it. 

Again he resumed the old plea, ‘‘ You don’t 
know how lonely I am.” Still self, self, self. 
“Ah! that’s right, cast me off! What claim have 
Ion you? Why should I torment you with my 
miseries? Your life—’ with bitterness—“ has 
been, is, such a happy °n€—you have no heart 
to feel for one like me.” 

‘* Mine happy !” 

She sighed deeply! Oh! what a world of grief 
and tenderness was in the words. 

“Ah! I knew it! You confess my uncle : 

Sie hastened to repair her error. “ Your 
unce is the noblest of men!” she cried out 
pas ionately. 

«Good heavens! can you realise the contrast ! 
Here am I placed face to face with happiness— 
utterly miserable! Clarice, when I see Lord 
Arncliffe blessed with such a woman as you, 
whilss I, by the whole world, am still uncared 
for, is makes me desperate. You have never 
kno.wn what it is to ponderso eternally upon one 
perso, that the world itself presents no other 
image. Day, with its sunshine, photographing 


You 
don’t know what a wretched being lies at your 
Of course you will tell me I am wrong, 
but the truth is, Iam maddened, and can bear 
I hun- 
ger after the tenderness which would risk all to 
Yes! you must listen 
tome; youmust forgive me” (and here his accents 
became tremulous and mournful in the extreme). 


It was 
A spoiled child fro.n the first, self had 
come to be the god of his idolatry. Little used 
to women,—for his sisters were growing up and 
marrying while he was yet at Mton,—the boy 
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caught and prisoned in this present world.” 
She had never known it! 


hin. 


lover. 
How he basked in the momentary gleam! 
** You are so good ! so sincere !” 


for the miserable sham she felt herself ! 


her. 


wife, even when most beloved, of two husbands. 

Mistaking her gentleness, and building on the 
silence which had come over her, he dared to 
put one of her hands to his lips. 

‘Oh! love me, love me,” he murmured. 

But now she recovered herself. She whose 
purity was untainted, whose soul felt a stain, it 
might be well said, ‘asa wound,” could out of the 
abundance of her feminine charity pity him,but the 
innate dignity of the true and faithful woman had 
yet to be vindicated, and, young as she was, there 
was no temporising with eyil, no shrinking from 
an unpleasant duty in either words or manner. 

‘‘No more! Release me. You have said too 
much. Never again let such words as you have 
spoken offend my ears. Do not start. I have 
no wish to wound you, but if you forget your 
duty I understand my own. Not another word 
now. I will not hear it!” 

He was half rising from the position he had 
held during the whole interview, when Annette 
appeared at the other end of the gallery, but hastily 
withdrew again. Lady Arncliffe walked with a firm 
step to the door, but it was evident she was 
greatly moved. As for Deverell, he found an 
opportunity to utter some menace beneath his 
breath, which, nevertheless, found its way to her 
ears. She could scarcely speak when she came 
near Annette, who stood gravely awaiting her 
in the corridor. 

‘‘T heard carriage-wheels. 

“Tt is my lord returned.” 

‘You were coming to tell me so? WellI am 
going to him. It must be time to dress.” 

She hurried up the staircase, and entered Lord 
Arncliffe’s study, a room sacred from all intrusion 
but her own. She advanced hastily to him, and 
he held out his hands to receive her. 

“There, my darling, Iam back much sooner 
than you expected.” : ‘ 

To his surprise she burst into @ passion of 
weeping. Trembling and sobbing, she hid her 
face ou his shoulder. The Harl was troubled 
and alarmed. 

“You were surely not nervous?” 

“Tdid not expect you back quite so soon,” 
she managed to say. 

“And thought an accident had happened?” 4 
justifiable shade of vatity came over Lord 
Arncliffe’s face. Clari¢e was not generally go 
impressionable. ‘What gould happen, my 
dearest? It was simply that there was no 
business to transact.” 


He caressed and soothed her. She needed 
some protecting arm, and looked up gratefully 
into his face after a minute or two. She had 
been surprised and pained, greatly outraged too, 
and it was pleasant to repose upon his tender 
care, the care as it seemed to her of & father for 
his child. She lifted her arm and passed it 
round his neck, he embracing her a little closer 
in return: holding her though as you would some 
lovely timid thing, which you dread to frighten 
away by the merest vehemence; her head was 
on his shoulders, and his other hand toyed softly 
with her beautiful bright hair. 


“Oh! how kind you are to me!” she: mur- 
mured, “what should I do without you. §o 
undeserving, so wayward and wicked—what have 
I done to deserve such tenderness, such de. 
votion ?” 

“Don't think of what there is to do ” he said 
softly— Let your heart speak—that is all—give 
me back love for love,” and he bent down and 
kissed her fondly. She stirred a little in his 
embrace, but seemed tired and inclined to rest, 
She would have given anything to lie there 
quietly, no questions asked, no demonstration 
demanded, but it was not to be. 


He had misunderstood her, as she had often 
been misunderstood before. Her alarm had 
given a tenderness to her manner, to which he 
was alive ina moment. Indeed his days were 
spent in watching for the dawning indications of 
an affection, faint indeed in comparison to What 
he bore her, but the grand aim of existence to 
him. 

He put his fingers on her wrist, and counted 
the pulsation. As he did so, the wedding ring 
she wore took his attention. 

** When I put that on, my darling, how miser- 
able you were! The day that was the happiest 
of all my life, was to you one of deepest regret 
for the past and fear for the future. JI had even 
doubts myself whether I ought to link your youth- 
ful loveliness with my mature years. I thought 
it was a selfish act, but had no strength to resist 


Who is come ?” 


her in every beam; night bringing spirit fancies 
with its lightest slumber when the soul carries 
its fond ideal to realms known long before it was 


Ah! if she were 
silent now it was the mistake he made that kept 
her so. The thought of her own joyless existence 
came vividly before her while he was speaking. 
The light had been shut out from her life, and 
now out.of the void in her own heart she pitied 
For a moment it seemed as if she, the 
victim of a hopeless affection, cotild not choose 
but be an object of regard to her fellow-sufferer, 
and when she remembered the bitterer agony 
than death to her of that moment in which she 
had realized the deprivation of that love which 
had been her all of life, a wistful tenderness 
came into the eyes as she bent upon her strange 


She good! she sincere! Could he but know her 
_ Could 
he but picture that terrible night in Lincoln’s 
Inn, when, kneeling at Harold Fortescue’s feet, 
she had been discarded and sent adrift like the 
anomalous thing she was, the feeling would have 
been reversed, and he would have compassionated 
Ay! it would have stayed the torrent of the 
most impetuous passion to behold her as she 
really was—an outcast from the heart’s home 
cherished in the home of wealth, the desolate 
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the temptation. 
Clarice?” 
She replied by a quick pressure of his hand. 


and temptation. 


you my wife?” 
Good heaven! 
cease this day? How conld she say so? 


that had wrecked her happiness for life ? 


time for the necessary toilette before dinner. 


meditation. 


fellow’s ocean grave ? 


ment. 


trace ! 


the past; than the dangers of the future. 
then not much doubt of making her forget, in 
time, her short married life. And up to our 
arrival in London, it appeared my hopes were 
well founded. I remember when I parted from 
her to come down here, she clung to me quite 
affectionately, and implored me to return with- 
out delay. Yet, when I reached London again— 
how well I remember it! it was the occasion of 
her first going to Court—her whole manner had 
altered. She was a different being, so exciteable, 
so nervous, SO evidently—it’s no use shirking 
the word—so evidently unhappy, I felt chilled 
again into a perfect stranger. Well, well! we 
must wait! we must wait!” 

He descended to the dining-room, but though 
his tone was hopeful, he sighed as he uttered the 
words, and a shadow hung about him, to which 
his guests were little accustomed. 

Lady Cornelia had recently arrived, and 
there was a large and lively party, beside those 
invited from the neighbourhood. Lady Arn- 
cliffe’s duties as hostess were, this day, welcome 
ones. They prevented her being thrown into com- 
pany with Paul Deverell, but she could not refrain 
from listening ever and anon for the tones of that 
voice, which usually rung gayest at the social 
hour, and found that for this day its merriment 
was stilled. Never once did their eyes meet; 
but as she passed from the dining-room with the 
other ladies, she feared she should have to come 
near him, as he stood at the open door; a position 
his by habit, and admitting of a word or two, 
generally of badinage, by way of ‘aw revoir.” 
When she looked up, however, she discovered 
he had already left the room, nor did he come 
to the drawing room, as sometimes happened, 
while the ladies remained there alone. 

It was a relief, yet she missed him; and when 
Ernest appeared radiint in velvet and point lace, 
quite forgetful of his little disagreement with his 
cousin in the morning, and full of a projected 
ride in his company next day, she scarcely 
knew which she desired most, his continued pre- | 
sence, or his departure. Clarice’s mind was so 
delicately and tenderly organised, she was so 
incapable of even comprehending the evil there 
ig in the world, that the noxious drops passed off 
ag from the bright face of the polished steel, 
leaving her almost oblivious that they had touched 
her in their passing contact. As for a return of 
the interest she had excited,—as for love!—the 
thing was impossible. Hers had been given 
once, and for ever! 


Among the guests that day at the Earl’s table 
was Mr. Paulet, a partner in the house of Skef- 
fington, Paulet, and Sharpe, one of the best-known 
law-firmsin London. He had come down specially 
upon maiter important to himself rather than to 
the Karl, for whereas the latter detested law, and, 
except where principle was concerned, would 
have quietly succumbed to wrong; ‘the other, 
especially when the case was so strong in their 
client’s favour, felt a sort of bull-dog tenacity in 
what he called well manipulating the cause. 
The thing was one which Lord Arncliffe had 
rather acquiesced in to quiet Lady Cornelia, who 
was constantly upbraiding him for being too easy 
with the people, who took “advantage of his good- 
nature.” Mr. Paulet was a well-bred man, stu- 
diously careful of external appearances, spoke in 
an unctuous manner, had a keen, sharp-set eye, 
but withal had nothing of the pettifogger about 
him; in fact, was a snake to be admired for his 
colour, but yet as honest as the times and his 
profession allowed him to be. The Earl rather 
liked him, because he had none of the vulgarity 
of his class. There was neither the Bankruptcy 
Court, the Old Bailey, nor the Petty Sessions 
about him. No wonder; he was of good blood, 
and that sometimes does not degenerate, even by 
the atmosphere of a lawyer’s office. The Turk 
smokes his hookah through alkalised perfume, 
which neutralises the poison of tobacco; Mr, 
Paulet was born with the deterge.t in hig con- 
stitution,—he was a ‘‘ gentleman.” 


He admired Lady Arncliffe extremely. Her 
polish ; that kindly air, the innate true refine- 
ment,—not that of the finishing governess or the 
boarding-school,—the gentle attention, altogether 
different from the patronising courtesy common 
in persons of her rank, and which makes the re- 
ceiver recoil whilst he accepts; the ever-varying 
graces of beauty and elevated feeling to be 


Ought I to have done so, 


“There was no other way of taking care of you. 
Your mother dead, almost alone and unfriended 
as you were, beautiful and exposed to every danger 
Oh! Clarice, say I was right, 
and that I did for you, as for myself, the only 
and the best thing there was to do in making 


Were her tortures never to 
How 
dare she utter such deceitful approval of the step 
She 
knewfnot what she stammered out, but something 
it was which alarmed the earl, and set him to 
his old task of soothing and quieting her, nor 
did he touch upon aught but general subjegts, 
until Annette warned her lady there was barely 


After she had gone, he sat a short time in deep 


“Tt seems as if I were never to make any 
progress in her affection,” he said to himself. 
‘“Can her heart be dead, buried in that poor 
I suppose it must be so. 
And yet at first there was so much encourage- 
During the voyage she grew at times 
almost contented, and in Paris she oftea seemed 
to take pleasure in the new scenes I showed her 
—new to her, though it was her paternal land. 
At her age it surely was not natural, that six 
months’ intercourse should leave so indelible a 
When I quieted her doubts, and con- 
quered the scruples she had against a second 
marriage, my fears were less for the influence of 
I had 


experienced, not described, and which vulgar 
minds alone could not detect,—all these elicited 
Paulet’s sincerest appreciation. He had come to 
secure the earl in a portion of his territorial pos- 
sessions; when he entered the drawing-room, he 
was already convinced that no acquisition could 
argument the happiness of a man who had such 
a Wife, 

_Flattery has at all events one good result; it 
gives encouragement to diffidence, and confidence 
to hesitation, Amongst other qualifications 
which Lady Arnecliffe’s introduction to the height 
of London society had discovered in her, was the 
possession of a beautiful voice, It was not only 
‘soft and low,” that “ most excellent thing in wo- 
man,” as Lear says, but she having been induced 
to cultivate it by the highest tuition, it had been 
developed into those rare excellencies wherein 
Nature seems to owe nothing to Art, but only the 
capability of putting forth with less effort her 
own marvellous tenderness and power. She 
certainly did sing superbly ; no one talked when 
she sung. The most simple ballad, the most 
difficult vocalisation, seemed to flow quite easily ’ 
from those lips, to which the ear listened whilo 
the heart thrilled. No wonder that her husband's 
greatest delight was to hear her sing. 

That evening she would have declined, but 
how could she refuse when he led her forward 
with such tenderness, such deferential solicitude, 
which seemed to deprecate any undue exertion 
upon her part. It was a struggle, but she com- 
plied with ‘I arise from dreams of thee.” The 
song, a favourite one of the Countess, had been 
recently put forth by the popular composer, 
Salaman. The music was fitly mated to Shelley's 
exquisite lines, and framed a sentiment far older 
than the poet’s. How bright with the inner life 
grew that face as the voice breathed forth the 
words, as if the soul soared still above them. 
Look at the audience how motionless they stand. 
‘One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin,” says Shakespeare. Itis true. Is it sym- 
pathy, or admiration, or what, which, when the 
last cadence dics away, mekes the listeners not 
applaud—for nature is excluded from high-class 
society—but remain in an attitude of attention 
as if they wanted more :— 

“And a spirit in my feet, 

Hath brought me to thy chamber window sweet.” 

The tender epithet ‘sweet’ died away in 
silence, but it was echoed in a whisper at her ear. 
Deverell stood by her :— 


“* A spirit hath brought me to thee.” 


The song was over. 

She half rose, the full tones trembled over her 
head. 

* Bear with me,” he said, as he took the music 
from her hand. ‘Tam going!” 

The next minnte she was receiving the com- 
pliments of the room: but no one ventured to 
touch the instrument again; indeed Deverell 
closed it, as if the matter adinitted of no doubt. 

Upon the hearth stood the earl and his sister, 
listening to Mr. Paulet’s felicitations. 

“You are right; the countess has a ‘marvel- 
lous’ voice. I have heard the finest cantatrice 
of every country celebrated for its song, but her 
notes, from the first, affected me more than any 
other. But then, perhaps, that is natural.” 

“You were happy, indeed, my lord, in being 
able to eateh and cage the nightingale.” : 

““Oh! yes, we have several at Ardingley,” 
chimedjin Lady Cornelia, whose imperfect hearing 
was rather worse this evening, and led her into 
all sorts of absurd mistakes. ‘‘ But it is too late 
to hear them now.” 

‘Yes, indeed,” said the lawyer, with a droll 
look at his patron, ‘especially as I have to study 
the musie of the larks to-morrow morning, if [ 
am to send your lordship’s instructions to our 
house, so that no time may be lost. livery day 
is of consequence now.” 

“The eleven o’clock train will suit you best, 
and I will arrange for the carriage to take you 
there in time.” 

“Then perhaps your lordship will give me 
your ultimatum now. I have already told you 
that it is a gross attempt at imposition, and that 
if pecuniary considerations do not sway you, as 
I know they do not, still public duty, I speak 
frankly, may prompt you to defend it.” 

“For that consideration alone I will follow 
your advice. What counsel do we retain?” 

The countess had approached them, and was 
leaning, in a musing attitude, against the marble. 

“Oh! exactly—that’s fortunate! You remind 
me, clear as your case is, there are some techni- 
calities about it which require to be well put to 
the Court, to say nothing of the labour in tracing 
out pedigree, so far back. There is a man in 
London who has conducted two or three things 
of this sort for us 80 admirably that he is rising 
fast to the summit of his profession. He was in 
that title case before the Privy Council the other 
day, and got a decision in his favour, when even 
Skeffington, who’s sharp enough, agreed with me 
that Sir Robert Tracy had scarcely a chance.” 

‘Oh! Tremember, Well! what is his name?” 

‘“‘Dear—dear me. What is it?” said the law- 
yer 1 perplexity. ‘‘ For—For—Forrester? no, 
that’s not it. But it’s close upon it. Names 
perplex me more than cases. You might have 
seen him; a tall, handsome man—looks much 
older than he is, I think; seldom smiles; in 
fact, so grave that it is whispered he was subject 
in early life to some great disappointment—lost 
a fortune, or something. Any how, he’s likely 
soon to regain it. for he’s absorbed in his work, 
goes nowhere, and, it is thought, intends to start 
for a borough where one of his*powerful patrons 
has great parliamentary influence. He’s the 
man, my lord, for us; he’s the man!” 

‘“‘T should like to see him. Where are his 
chambers ?”’ } 

‘“« Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn.” 

Clarice turned upon the speaker an excited 
glance. How her heart beat! Her breath came 
fast and thick. From the first description a 
strange foreboding had come over her; now the 
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suspicion was made certain. i , = : 
Fortescue to meet! How would that interview JT&vermione } 
end? In an instant, hate, rejection, perhaps oR, 


revenge; all culminating in her detection and 
shame ; loathed by one, cast off by both; plucked 
from the high pinnacle of rank to be scorned by 
those who detested her superior virtue. 

The thought was too terrible. She gasped for 
air, and by only an extraordinary effort at self- 
command was able to get tothe open window which 
fronted the smaller terrace, overlooking her own 
flower garden. 

‘What have I done! what have I done!” she 
murmured, ‘‘ that I should be persecuted thus. 
Oh! that I could be quit of life altogether,” and, 
lifting her hands towards the sky, she pressed 
back the heavy clusters from her brow, baring it 
to the soft night air. 

A strange mood came over her. Although the 
Earl and Mr. Paulet were now the only occupants 
of the room, and at the farther end of it, she 
fancied some one near her. Her nerves were 
overtaxed, and perhaps those powers and 
sympathies connecting the seen with the 
unseen; other minds, with certain organisations, 
were operating on her fancy. In bodily weakness 
there is a ladder raised from the soul’s threshold, 
on the steps of which, called memory, vision, 
thought, ‘the faculties,” higher intelligences 
pass and repass, connecting earth with Heaven. 
The words of the song haunted her as if breathed 
out all around her—it seemed as if they said 
distinctly :— 

** And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me to thy chamber window! Sweet ! 
A spirit hath led me to thee !” 

Whence came those well remembered tones— 
felt and mystically uttered in the recesses of her 
soul? She gazed at the fitful clouds rushing 
madly across the sky. The night around her was 
dark and she looked out as though her eyes would 
penetrate the gloom. What did she sce there? 
His face, his form, shaped into palpable being 
by the fantastic shadows? She could have 
declared that a spirit, his spirit, was indeed 
looking in at her, the features cold and stern, and 
with an effort, she passed her hand across her 
eyes, to shut out the delusion. Of course it was 
only phantasy, for when she looked again, the 
image had disappeared :— 

“Thou know’st not—thou know’st not Iam nigh !” 

Yes! she was right. The mind sees farther 
than the eyes. Harold Fortescue was there! 


(To be Continued.) 


LOVE AND HATE. 


CHAPTER IX. 


So! poverty at home, and debts abroad, 
My present fortune bad, my hopes get worse: 
What will become of me!” IsaBELLA. 


loss which she had encountered, poor Jane 
Wilmot, after a pleasant walk with her little bro- 
ther, returned homewards with fresh materials 
for her work. How often does it happen that a 
more than usual cheerfulness of spirits unac- 
countably foreruns a heavy misfortune. Is it 
that we may have strength to bear the reverse, 
or by contrast to increase its bitterness? Sel- 
dom since the death of her father had Jane felt 
so light a heart as she did on that unfortunate 
evening. In spite of herself, a brighter presage, 
for the future rose in her mind. She was receiv- 
ing an increased price for her work, and Mrs. 
Thomson had been talking with her, too, about 
the possibility of Maria’s recovery. Could that 
poor invalid be restored to health, how very much 
would the responsibilities of her sister be light- 
ened! It is a dreadful thing for any female, 
especially a young and unmarried one, to feel 
that there are others looking to her for their 
bread; alas, the task for a single female to pro- 
vide for herself even is difficult enough, but in 
these times there are many hundreds of families 
who, in London, rise each morning with no pro- 
spect of food but what is furnished by some 
poor girl, the daughter or sister, from the toil 
either of her fingers or her brain, or her exer- 
tions as a musician, a singer, or a dancer; for, 
to the honour of the sex be it said, the instances 
are very rare in which a young woman abandons 
a suffering family, though the reverse is with 
young men a frequent occurrence; and while it is 
common to hear of the poor governess or milli- 
ner, or even the chorus singer or ballet dancer, 
devoting the best part of her earnings to the 
support of her parents, or younger brothers or 
sisters, it is comparatively rare to find that a 
young clerk, or mechanic, with two or three 
pounds weekly, has a shilling to spare from his 
own indulgences for the distressed members of 
his family; he leaves his-sister to provide for 
them. 

It is not, however, without cruel cost to them- 
selves, without the sacrifice of all those hopes 
most pleasant to the heart of woman, that the 
young London females of the present day thus 
assist their families; and perhaps even, as every 
picture has its fairer side, Jane Wilmot was less 
unhappy toiling as she did, night and day, for 
her sick Maria and her poor little Charles, both 
so grateful, both so affectionate, than if she had 
been one of a large family, with poverty-stricken 
parents, and brothers without sympathy. What- 
ever were the miseries under which Jane and her 
two darlings suffered, they always had the conso- 
lation of their love for each other—of days and 
nights passed without one word or look of dis- 
sension. This, however, was owing to the sweet- 
ness of temper which was remarkably charac- 
teristic of all three. How natural would it 
have been for Jane to murmur at the heavy bur- 
den of supporting Maria and the child; or for 
Maria’s patience to be exhausted by her illness, 
and give way to peevish ill temper; or even 
for the poor little boy to weary and become rude 
and troublesome, under the confinement to 
which his sisters’ regard for iis morals kept him, 
for neither Jane nor Maria would have borne 
the thought of his playing in the streets. But 
a happy temper and an immense love for one 
another preserved the Wilmots from domestic 
bickering. The tender-hearted Jane never for- 
got to pity the sufferings of her sister, and 
Maria bore those sufferings patiently, remember- 
fng how much her sickness increased the trou- 
bles of Jane, while little Charles would sit quiet 
for hours if Maria were very ill or Jane busy, 
and think himself recompensed for all when 
good Mrs. Thomson invited him down to tea 
with her children—at which tea the excellent 
matron would generally find means to give the 
half-starved little boy a nice piece of the pie or 
pudding left at dinner, or it may be, as more 
nutritious for him, a fresh boiled egg, or a little 
piece of the hot steak which was ready for her 
husband’s late dinner. 


It was this extreme and unfailing affection of 
the Wilmots for each other which had endeared 
them even to the hearts of the people among 
whom they lived; there was something pecu- 
liarly pathetic in the condition of these two young 
girls and their infant brother. ‘Like the story 
of a play, that you like the better because it 
makes you ery,” said Mrs. Thomson, one night 
to her landlady, when they were talking of the 
Wilmots. 

There was great truth in the observation of 
poor Mrs. Thomson; the story of the Wilmots 
was like the story of a play, and she liked them 
the better because they made her cry, as a good 
play did, because there was a pathos in their 
story, and pathos is poetry; and the poor are 
often peculiarly sensible to pathos; witness the 
remarks you will hear them make in the pit, or 
even the gallery, of a theatre during the perform- 
ance of one of Shakespeare’s plays. They are un- 
sophisticated—they are touched by the natural 
and the true. Those sons of toil, those coarse, 
rough, sinewy mechanics, mark them, with 
breath suspended, drinking in each word of Mac- 
beth’s soliliquies, or the sublime speech with 
which Othello opens the fifth act of the un- 
approachable play that bears his name, and then 
confess if they have not refinement, they have 
soul and sense; ay, and judgment, too, a con- 
sciousness of how the autocrat of poets should be 
treated; as, for example, when one of the ‘‘ gods,” 
in one of the London minor theatres, called out 
to the Thespian who was ruthlessly murdering 


OFFERING TO THE NEW YEAR. 


I wave woven a garland of many things 
And moistened it with a tear; _ 
I have added a smile that was passing on, 
And this is for thee, New Year! 
I have gathered the hopes that have ceased 
to be, 
And thoughts that no longer cheer; 
I have bound them all with affection’s tone, 
And this is for thee, New Year. 


I have cull’d the thorn from a maiden’s heart, 
Who died in the early spring, 

She had watch’d time fly with an anxious eye, 
For hopes that thou might’st not bring; 

I have pluck’d the sting from ambition’s breast; 
The rose from a mother’s bier; 

I have parted dreams, and affection’s wreck, 
And these are for thee, New Year! 


I have caught the breath that an infant breathed, 
Who three days had seen the sun; 

I have gather’d the parents’ grief that fell 
O’er their blighted lonely one ; 

I have added the groan of a felon vile, 
Who knew that his hour was near, 

And I have wrought all these in a garland gay, 
And bring them to thee, New Year! 


And here is the grief of a sullen old man, 
And here of a maiden dear, 
And here, too, is the infant’s sharp, thrilling tone, 
And the mother’s voice of fear, 
And heré are fond hopes that once fluttered 
bright 
In hearts now lone, sad, and drear; 
The wreck of the past is an offering fit,— 
I bring it to thee, New Year. 


a 
OUR GIRLS. 


Our girls they are pretty, 
And gentle and witty, 
As any the world ever knew; 
Talk not about Spanish, 
Circassian or Danish, 
Or Greeks, ’neath their summer skies blue ; 
But give me our lasses, 
As fresh as the grass is 
When sprinkled with roses and dew! 


Each lip like a blossom, 
Each fair swelling bosom 
As white as the high drifted snow, 
With eyes softly flashing, 
Like spring bubbles dashing 
O’er hillocks to valleys below ; 
All smiling with beauty, 
All doing their duty, 
Where shall we for lovelier go ? 


Oh, ours are the fairest, 
The sweetest and rarest, 

The purest and fondest I see; 
Their hearts are the truest, 
Their eyes are the bluest, 

Their spirits so noble and free ; 

O give me no other, 
True love, sister, mother, 
Our own are the chosen for me. 
ented aS a 


THE issue of the Conservative Wednesday 
paper, the Monitor, which was to have com- 
menced with the New Year, is unavoidably 
postponed. 
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this, beyond the fancy of the, novelist. 


sympathy and assistance of the 
whom they lived. 


thought would be so happy ! 


fresh almost as when they were first stripped 


breakfast-in the morning, 


at night. 


of course fallen in a very peremptory manner. 


‘See, Mrs. Thomson, water-cresses, fresh 
water-cresses !” cried the child, holding them up. 
of the exultation of his delight at the prospect of 
"so simple a luxury. 


**Ah, poor child!” said Mrs. Thomson, 
his pale cheek, and looking on Jane, as she 
entered, with the tears in her eyes. Jane could 
not fail to notice the sad looks of Mrs. Thomson, 
in general the rosiest and most smiling of 
matrons, and her poor heart beat quicker at the 
prospect of some new misfortune, though what it 
was to be she could not divine, unless an access 
of Maria’s illness; it might be some other 
mishap, however, for Jane had been miserable 
quite long enough to know that each hour may 
furnish to the unhappy new and unexpected forms 
of distress. 

“Dear Mrs. Thomson!” she said, seizing 
the woman’s hand, ‘do, for pity’s sake, tell me 
what is the matter. Is Maria worse?” 

Mrs. Thomson turned away her head, and 
put her apron to her eyes. Little Charlie stood 
silent, but with the terror of some new evil 
fastening on his heart also, for he forgot his 
water-cresses, and looked wonderingly from Mrs. 
Thomson to his sister. 

At that moment, the landlady came down 
Stairs, and she, too, looked flurried and annoyed, 
& circumstance not usual with her, for she was 
not by any means so sensitive and tender-hearted 
as her lodger. 

“Oh dear, Mrs. Brown!” said Mrs. Thom- 
son, bursting into tears, as she looked at the 
landlady, ‘‘do break it all out to poor Jane, for I 
cannot.” 

As Mrs. Thomson spoke thus, she put her 
apron to her eyes, and hurried up stairs. 

Jane was really terrified, and knew not what 
misfortune to apprehend. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Brown,” she said to 
the landlady, ‘‘ do tell me what is the matter ; is 
Maria worse—is she dead ?” 

‘* No, no, my dear girl, not so bad as that,” 
said the landlady, “but bad enough in all 
conscience ; there has been an accident to your 
work. 

Jane did not stay to hear any more, but push- 
ing little Charlie aside with more abruptness than 
ever she had used in her life, she rushed up the 
stairs, and into her own room. A single glance 
showed her the extent of her misfortune, for the 
rifled drawer stood still open, and the lock lay 
upon the floor. 

Mrs. Thomson was standing beside Maria’s bed, 
and Maria, with her slumbers broken, and the 
senses still stupified by the strong opiate, gazed 
around her as if but half-conscious of what was 
passing. 

“Tt is all gone!” exclaimed Jane, turning with 
& look of calmness, that surprised her friend, 
from the empty drawer. 

At that moment the landlady and little Charles 
entered the room. 

‘* What is the matter?” again demanded Jane, 
addressing the two women. “ Qh, tell me what 
has become of my work ?” 

“Poor girl, poor girl, do try to bear it 
patiently,” said the landlady. ‘ We will all do 
what we can for you, Jane ; my good man has 
gone down to Bow-street, and Mr. Thomson will 
try and get up a subscription for you; but 
indeed, Jane, some wretch has got into the room, 
while Maria was asleep, and your work has been 
stolen.’ 

“Stolen!” repeated poor Jane, again looking 
in the drawer. 

“Yes, it has been, indeed, stolen.” 

Then she fell back upon the floor, in a dead 
swoon, as if she had been shot. 


‘Poor thing, poor thing!” said the landlady, 
raising her up, while Mrs. Thomson stood crying; 
‘she has fainted quite dead. Now, Charley, my 
child, take that cup, and run to the public-house 
for sixpenny-worth of brandy.” 


The little boy, who knew that something 
dreadful had happened, though he scarcely under- 
stood how, took the money and the cup, and, as 
fast as his little tired legs would permit, he ran 
to the public-house. At the door, however, there 
was a great tumult and confusion—they were 
turning out @ drunken man, and Charley was 
pushed down, and his left arm twisted under him. 
But for the care of a policeman who saw him 
fall, the child would have been trampled to 
death; this man, driving the mob aside, picked 
him up. Charley screamed, and cried that he 
had broken his cup and lost his money, and he 
also screamed when they touched his left arm, 
which hung useless by his side, and when the 
policeman carried him into the nearest surgery, 
the brutal people who had knocked him down 
were full of compassion, for the little fellow’s 


address to the Senate, ‘that he 
wondered that Shakespeare’s ghost did not rise 
up and punch his stupid head about ’’—a fact 
It was 
this, this poetic feeling, though they were not 
aware of it, that softened the bitter misery of 
the young Wilmots, and won for them the 
people among 


Poor desolate young creatures, poor Jane, poor 
Maria, how much of consolation and sympathy 
did they require on that night which they had 


Little Charles, skipping before his sister in 
high glee, was the first to knock at the door; he 
had two bundles of water-cresses, so large that 
his little hands could scarcely grasp them, and 


from the brook; and better still, Jane had in 
her little basket three beautiful pickled sheeps’ 
tongues, and butter, and sugar, and coffec, and 
nice cottage bread, so that they would have a 
as wellas a nice supper 


Mrs. Thomson opened the door, in answer to 


little Charley’s loud knock, for he had been 
obliged to jump to reach the knocker, and it had 


patting 
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arm was broken. What a night for Charles 
and his sisters—what a night for toiling, suffer- 
ing Jane! 


CHAPTER X. 


“* Mix with hired slaves, bravoes, and common stabbers 

Join with such a crew, and take a ruffian’s wages, 

To cut the throats of wretches as they sleep.” 

VENICE PRESERVED, 

Turret is nothing more horrible, perhaps, in the 
contemplation of a great city than its contrasts ; 
its extremes of vicious luxury on the one band, 
its extremes of vicious poverty on the other—its 
gorgeous magnificence set beside its squalid want 
—its palaces and mansions of the rich—its parks 
and public gardens—its half-mouldering houses 
and hovels of the poor, crowded in courts and 
alleys, without comfort, without cleanliness, 
without decency. These contrasts, which are the 
delight. of Satan, and the sources of crime, 
abound in all great cities, and most in the 
greatest. The more populous, the more abundant 
in wealth, the more abundant also in misery 
and guilt. So many fictitious wants cannot be 
gratified on the one hand, and real ones be met 
on the other. 

| These Satanic contrasts, then, exist in all great 
cities. London is the largest of modern cities, 
and most of all it is the city of appalling con- 
trasts. Stand upon the highest ground of the 
cemetery at Nunhead, or on the hills that on one 
side bound the beautiful heath at Hampstead, 
and look down upon the giant city on a bright 
summer day; on the brightest, a kind of grey 
haze will overhang the great city, through which 
the cross on St. Paul’s and the spires of the 
churches will be alone visible; but could you 
hover over it, with Le Diable Boiteux, and would 
he uncover the tops of the houses, indignation, 
disgust, and pity might contend for the mastery 
in your soul, and all these might be subdued by 
wonder—wonder that human nature could bear 
up against the crushing, loathsome miseries of 
the poor. 

In the very heart and centre, too, of the 
veritable modern Babylon do these horrible con- 
trasts abound; the glittering splendours of 
Regent-street, the drawing-rooms of Belgravia, 
are backed by the haunts of wretchedness and 
crime. There are the purlieus of Golden-square, 
St. Giles’s, and the Seven Dials; and that the 
Surrey side of the river may not boast immunity 
from the scenes that are acted in, and the cha- 
racters that infest those localities, the borough 
of Southwark is distinguished by the nuisance of 
the Mint, where the good and bad of the poor are 
mixed together—where the most wretched of the 
Irish, and the most disreputable of the Jews, 
take up their abode, together with itinerant 
musicians, hawkers, pedlars, and others, who 
seek a lodging at the lowest possible price.* 

In the large tap-room of a public-house entitled 
the ‘‘ Feathers,” and situate in the centre of the 
Mint, a very noisy and, for the time being, jovial 
company were assembled, on the night Jane Wil- 
mot was robbed of her work. 

This public-house was the property of a some- 
what respectable person, who only occasionally 
visited it, and, during his absence, it was under 
the charge of a widow, who had once been in 
decent circumstances, and who was glad, for the 
sake of the large payment which the proprietor 
offered her, to superintend the business of the 
‘** Feathers ;” though the task was somewhat 
onerous, and would have been much more so, but 
that she had under her control two servants and 
a stout barman, and that, besides, the police 
kept the house constantly under surveillance, 
and at any hour of the night or day would have 
been ready to come to the assistance of Mrs. 
Roberts. 

The most shocking consideration in connection 
with such localitics as the Mint is, that good and 
bad of the poor are there mixed together, and 
that, too often, the former become contaminated 
by the contact, as nothing is truer, than that evil 
communications corrupt good manners. Thus, 
among ‘the party referred to, there were pick- 
pockets and housebreakers; there was also a 
poor but honest creature, who, in his old age, 
had been reduced to support himself by the ex- 
hibition of a little puppet-show; a still more 
unfortunate individual, who had been seduced 
to join the volunteers, under the patriot Sir 
De Lacy Evans, and had been returned to his 
native country, maimed and starving; and a 
rather pretty young girl, a servant out of place 
and a niece of Mrs. Roberts. 

At a small table beside the fire sat by them- 
selves the two housebreakers, the one an iron- 
framed Irishman, above six feet high—the other, 
9 little and somewhat dapper looking Enulishman. 
The appearance of the Irishman was formidable 
enough; his brawny hand might have felled an 
ox; his features were not ill-formed, but short, 
coal-black hair, bushy eyebrows of the same hue, 
almost meeting over the nose, a ruddy complexion, 
a massive jaw, a@ wide mouth, and very large - 
white teeth, gave to the whole countenance a 
savage expression. The attire of this worthy 
was of excellent quality, though of material to do 
service; his thick-nailed shoes might have carried 
him over a journey of a hundred miles, and his 
frieze coat would have protected him from any 
extreme of wet or cold; his bandana handkerchief, 
loosely tied under the collar of a striped cotton 
shirt, left his thick bull-like throat exposed, and 
beside him a small bundle, consisting of various 
other articles of dress, tied up in a silk hand- 
kerchief, similar to. that which he wore as a 
cravat, seemed to intimate that the respectable 
Mr. Pat Flannigan was either just off a journey, 
or about to commence one. i 

Joe Baker, the companion of the Irishnian, 
showed less the marks of their lawless occupation ; 
he might have passed, and generally did, in com- 
panies who possessed no private knowledge of 
his character, for a young man of the lower 


* Most. of ‘these slums have, happily, been recently 
demolished, 
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rank of the middling class, with as little good 
and as little harm in him as in any other young 
man of his age and station. Mr. Baker, too, was 
a sort of beau; he was dressed in the extreme of 
the fashion, and wore patent leather boots and 
% diamond ying. No wonder that the maid- 
servant had not yet been found to withstand his 
attractions, and that his seductive manners made 
him a very jewel to his confederate. When 
actually engaged in profiting by the knowledge 
which he gleaned from the witless maids, this 
bird of prey cast his gay plumage, and, in the 
fashion of the highwaymen and housebreakers of 
old, wore a mask upon his face. 

These worthies were engaged in the discussion 
of an excellent supper: a large and smoking dish 
ot rump-steaks, with flowery potatoes, and abun- 

_ dance of oyster sauce, flanked by a bottle of 
spirits, and two quarts of ale, so lately drawn 
that the creamy froth had not melted from the 
top. 

alf/a-pint of beer and a slice of bread and 
cheese fo-med the whole supper of the puppet- 
show man, who had not been lucky that day, 
and the poor broken soldier had wandered the 
streets since the morning, and not procured a 
penny. The charity of Mrs. Roberts, who sin- 
cerely pitied his co dition, would give him a 
bed ior the night, with credit for the fourpence 
he was to pay for it until the next day. The 
poor fellow was very hungry, and he could not 
help somewhat wistiully eyeing the supper of the 
housebreakers, who, absorbed in their meal, did 
not at first notice him. It chanced, however. 
that when Flannigan poured ous his iirst glass cf 
the foaming and sparkling ale, his eyes lighted 
on the poor soldier’s temished countenance 
and the sorry supper of the old puppei-show man, 
when, setting down the ale untasted, he struck 
the table a biow with his enormous fist, that 
made both piates and glasses ring, and asked 
them with a tremendous oath, what they sat 
there for, to give him the horrors, with their 
bread and cheese, and their downright star- 
yation? ‘*Here, Mother Roberts,’’ continued 
the honsebreaker, with a rude generosity, “a 
couple of plates and knives and forks for these 
fellows, and another pound of steaks on the grid- 
iron. Draw in, honeys, and take it aisy. Arrah! 
but it would be a shame that the good mate 
should be poisoned by the looks of hungry men; 
and the devil choke me if I could swallow a 
morsel, and see you, poor old Daddy, and you, 
Mark Mildmay, with never the bite or the sup. 
But do not waste time now, for the mate is wait- 
ing, and cold steaks, as I take it, are not worth 
the trouble to ate.” 

Thus bidden, the poor soldier and the 
puppet-suow man, who was known by the name 
of ** Old Daddy,” drew to the table. Old Daddy, 
who had frequented the “‘ Feathers” for some time, 
fell too in gqod earnest, and entered into a yery 
merry conversation with his entertainers. Not 
so the maimed soldier, the son of country 
parents,who, by visions of military glory, had been 
induced to take up arms for better or for worse, 
and had got only the worst. Poor Mark Mild- 
may—he who had once nursed such fine visions 
—a broken-down soldier, obliged to beg his 
bread in the streets of London, obliged for a 
meal, to save himself from starvation, to a 
housebreaker. The big tears rose in his eyes, 
and a choking sensation in his throat; he laid 
down his knife and fork, and sank back in a fit 
of hysterical weeping, worthy of a woman. 

**Arrah! honey, show yourself like a man, 
now,” said Flannigan, when, after a plentiful 
sprinkling of cold water, and the application of 
burnt feathers and salts, Mark Mildmay had re- 
covered from the attack, occasioned by inanition, 

no less than distress of mind. ‘ Sure, now, it is 
knocked up you are, for want of the mate and 
the dhrink. Now, dhrink up this glass of brandy, 
and its bether you will feel, and fit to enjoy a 
good male.” 


Joe Baker shook his head as the party resumed 
their seats at'the table, on which a fresh dish of 
steaks was now placed. ; 

“Ah!” said he, “if Mildmay would but give 
up his mistaken ideas, if he would but acquire a 
sense of justice, Flannigan, and enter our pro- 
fession, he might be of use to us and a comfort 
to himself. For it is only his left arm that is 
hurt, and does not he write well? Oh! but 
could not he get up the love-letters for the 
maids ?” ‘ 

‘- Aisy, now Joe, aisy,” said Plannigan. “Sure 
now, it is not the gintale thing to ask a gintle- 
man to supper and then begin to plague him 
about matters of business. Sure, and its meself 
would be glad if Mildmay would join our society, 
and its meself that would leave him the time to 
think what he is about, and take the craytur in 
his sober senses, and not when the starvation 
has muddled his brains worse than it would be 
muddled by @ gallon of whisky. Let it be: if he 
likes to joim Us, it is well, and if he does not 
like, the devil less of a friend: shall he find in 
Pat Flannigan. So now let us ate the good 
supper, and talk no More at all at all of busi- 
ness.” 

Poor Mildmay looked uf, and endeavoured to 
sp2ik his thanks to the housebreaker; but the 
latter, with a rough kindness, interrupted him, 
aud then, as Mildmay ate the meal, which, in- 

_ deed, almost saved him from death; he began to 
t i kwhat a dreadfnl thing it was that, wan 
with so many natural good qualities as Flin. 
nigip, shou!d lead a live of crime, the:: d of 
whic would probably be the gibbet or the 
hulks. 

The condition of Flannigan certainly was very 
drgadfal, but, despite his present generosity, he 
Was a fierce and cruel man, ready to take more 
thin due reprisals from the sociviy which had 
driven him ont of its pale. That fierce spirit, 
ico, of Flannigan, opposed and beat down the 
persecutions to which he had been subjectea—he 
liad no moral sense to make him miserable, by 
(shibiting the terpitude of his coyrses in its 
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with black hair, and largo black moustaches. 
Handsome, however, as was Captain St. Leger, 
there was a something in his face, an expression, 
it might be, of cruelty, mixed with a conscious- 
ness of supreme power, in the presence of which 
the vulgar ferocity of the housebreaker, Flan- 
nigan, and the shrewisl audacity of Black Bet, 
alike failed. 

The captain was aitired very plainly in a blue- 
frock-coat, black cravat, and trousers, and Wel- 
lington boots, so dusty, that he must have re- 
cently concluded either a long walk or ride. 

Flannigan rose respectfully on his entrance, 
and they drew a little apart from the rest of the 
company. 

The poor soldier, Mildmay, having finished 
his meal, had retired from the table, and it was 
to the side of the box in which he sat that Flan- 
nigan and Captain St. Leger had withdrawn. 
Thus it was without design that Mildmay caught 
scraps of their conversation, nor did he heed it 
till the words ‘ Sir William Beaumont,” “ La- 
vinia,” and ‘* Morcot Hall,” struck his ear; then 
his face turned deadly pale; but, covering it with 
his band, he leaned back upon his seat, and 
seemed to be sleeping, while he was, in reality, 
greedily listening for the further communications 
between Captain St. Leger and the Irishman, 
Pat Flannigan. 

(To be continued.) 
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An Old Stary of Shristmas Eve. 
By A. H. Watt. 


native blackness; but of this moral sense the 
unhappy Mildmay was full. He could not join 
in the desperate career of Baker and Flannigan 
—he would have destroyed himself, but that he 
was checked by the fearful apprehension, like 
Hamlet’s, of the dreams that might come after 
death. 

Not, however, to seem ungrateful to the Irish- 
man, he endeavoured to shake off his. despon- 
dency, and, in fact, after partaking of the excel- 
lent supper and the hot brandy and water which, 
by Flannigan’s order, was furnished in abun- 
dance, Mildmay really felt in better spirits, so 
much does the frame of the mind depend upon 
that of the body. 

From the conversation that was passing, at 
intervals, between Flannigan and his associate, 
Baker, it seemed to Mildmay, that they were 
waiting at the ‘ Feathers” for some person, under 
whose direction they were to undertake an ex- 
pedition into the country, which promised to be 
more than usually profitable; and in spite of 
what Flannigan had said in the course of that 
conversation, Baker managed to throw out 
sundry hints for Mildmay to join them, assuring 
him that he should have no risk—that they 
themselves in general worked under orders, and 
that the chiefs to whom he would introduce 
him paid nobly. It was a hard trial for the 
honesty of the poor soldier to have wandered in 
the streets all day without tasting food, with all 
the shops ijilled with provisions, and the rich 
and happy rolling by in their luxurious equi- 
pages. 

Perhaps it was well for Mildmay that the 
thoughts of Baker and the Irishman were turned 
from him and his affairs by the entrance of some 
others of the customers at the “Feathers ;” these 
were a youth of about nineteen, shabbily attired, 
and with a sickly and at the same time sinister 
countenance, and a girl, apparently of the same 
age, and who, despite the tawdry finery with 
which she was loaded, must have been pronounced 
remarkably handsome. 

‘‘ Ah, Bet, my darling,” exclaimed Flannigan, 
extending towards the gi:l his huge hand; “and 
how have you been these dozen years, since last 
my eyes were gladdened by the sight of your 
pretty face ?” 

** Bad enough, Flannigan, bad enough,” re- 
sponded the girl, ‘‘this poor chap of mine has 
been ill, and the sneaking doctor chap would not 
give us so much as a pennyworth of his nasty 
stuff without the money beforehand, and you and 
Baker away, not a triend to help us, and 
Mizzle not able to use hand or leg to help him. 
self with till to-night, and ’tis but a poor lay he 
has had now, and tramped all the way to Soho 
for that ; however, we shall get bread and cheese 
from it over to-morrow, and this pretty thing I 
have kept for myself! Look, Flannigan, is jt 
not pretiy ?”’ 

As the young woman spoke, she took from a 
small bundle which she carried a beautiful scarf 
of white China crape, wrought three-quarters of 
a yard deep at each end with flowers in floss 
silk, of the natural colours, and circled with a 
delicate border of primroses, blue violets, and 
mogs-roses. i 

That scarf was part of the spoils which the 
sickly-looking youth, who rejoiced in the cogno. 
men of * Mizzle,” had stolen from poor Jane 


calmed down, ‘I hold those whose laxitive tongues 
cheapen such precious things as a lady's chastity 
and honour to the reachings of every fool or 
knave to be but slanderers. I have ill-liking for 
such offal !” 

Skelton hastily interposed again, saying with 
a hearty laugh: “ We have no great liking, most 
potent railer, so do not flout us with thy big, 
proud words, Heart of my body! dost think 
Joseph was either knave or fool when he lost 
faith in the virtue of Potiphar’s wife ?” 

“Faith, an’ if I thought with you, gentlemen,” 
responded Master Simon, “ I would forswear the 
sex, turn priest, and pray for the next world’s 
speedy coming. But I hold yet to my own belief, 
and leave the contrary to those on whom a woman 
cannot smile in very sport, but they will straight- 
way fancy her ready to drop into their arms like 
over-ripe fruit.” 

‘“Am Isuch a man?” was fiercely asked by 
the young knight. : 

‘“‘I say not,” replied Master Simon, carelessly 
shrugging his shoulders; “ but you may know 
such by this sure sign, they ever cackle of their 
fancied conquests like hens over addied eggs !” 

The shaft went home, and for an instant Sir 
John's hand rested upon his sword. Checking 
himself, however, he grew silent, and presently 
replied :— 

“Ware your jests, Master Simon, or there will 
be mischief between us!” adding, after a second 
pause, ‘* Youregard the sex but greenly. Look you 
—I boast nothing, [havenamed no name (he who'd 
kiss and tell should rot in the stocks), but’an I show 
you that which shall prove the boast I might ere 
now have made—were I one of your cacklers — 
will you swear to me on your honour as gentle- 
men, by your hopes of salvation, to breathe no 
word that might dishonour a lady or endanger a 
friend?” 

Master Simon hesitated, looking all the while 
intently into the young braggari’s eyes. His 
heart was troubled at Sir John’s words, for his 
thoughts had travelled away to his own dear 
lady-love, and to doubt a woman like Mabel Sea- 
brook was, with him, to doubt the whole of her 
sex. He, feared therefore, to, be convinced, but 
said at length :— 

“I dare you to the proof!” and took the re- 
quired oath. So also did the poet. 

Every word of this conversation was over- 
heard by Sir Robert Seabrook. His feelings 
may, therefore, be imagined, when Sir Alleyn 
asked Master Simon if he remembered the ring 
entrusted to Mabel’s keeping by her husband on 
the previous evening, dwelling on the extraordi- 
nary value the knight set upin it, and the con- 
sequent difficulty which any one must have had 
who induced his wife to give it to him “as a love 
token.’ Admitting this, Master Simon started 
with an exclamation of unfeigned horror and 
astonishment, when Sir Alleyn produced the lost 
ring, and held it out to him with a sneering 
smile. Skelton, too, appeared to be much sur- 
prised, but chuckled mockingly as he looked into 
Master Simons’ bewildered face. Not a sound 
could have escaped Sir Robert’s lips, or his pre- 
sence would have been discovered. He must 
have at once moved very quietly away, for just 
about that time his squire saw him come from 
the maze with an expression upon his ghastly 
face so awful that the man declared he should 
never forget it to his dying hour. 

All through the rest of that day the unfortu- 
nate man kept from his home. A swine-herd in 
a neighbouring forest afterwards said he saw 
him forcing his way through the thick under- 
wood into the most wild and solitary part of 
the wood, his clothes and flesh torn with 
the bramble thorns, his face the colour of a 
dead man’s, and his eyes like those of one 
bereft of reason. 

The evening of this fatal day closed in stormily. 
The crimson sun descended into the thick, 
purplish haze which shrouded the gloomy hori- 
zon, and lit up the old hall with a blood-red, 
dusky light. All through the day the absence of 
Sir Robert had been wondered at. The yule log 
had been brought home in the midst of much 
uproarious jollity. Group after group of the 
poor country people had come in; the shepherds 
had sung their rounds of quaint old carols, and 
the maskers, mummers, and dancers had been 
merrily rehearsing the sports and games with 
which they were to delight their betters in the 
evening, while the cook, not lacking wit, did 
“sweetly lick his fingers” in the kitchen. 
‘Where could Sir Robert be?” was the question 
on all lips; and poor Mabel grew absent and un- 
easy as the short day closed, and the darkness 
came on, and still her husband did net appear. 

The large room, described in the opening 
chapter of this short story, had been duly pre- 
pared. A temporary gallery had been erected 
for musicians, and it was decked with ivy and 
mistletoe from floor to roof, until it looked like 
some woodland power. The ruddy blaze of a 
mighty block burning in the gaping chimney lit 
up the scene right cheerfully. : 

Mabel sat anxiously in the shadowed recess of 
the window, looking out into the gathering 
gloom with rapidly-inereasing anxiety. Her 
guests were full of fun and mirth, either forget- 
ting their host altogether, or feeling sure that 
Sir Robert had only absented himself in order to 
plan some merry surprise, or carry out some 
practical joke, by which the evening’s entertain- 
ments should be more jovially inaugurated. But, 
at Jeagth, it vrew so late that poor Mabel’s 
anxiety became contagious, and some of the 
gucsts, Sir Alleyn amougst them, began to speak 
of starting out in search of the Missing host, 

Vaoue sudden shriek irom Mabel called atten- 
tion to the recess in which she had been sitting, 
where they all saw Sir Robert Seabrook clinginy: 
to the stone-work outside the window, and glarin:: 
wildly upon them. The casement being rapidly 
opened by the trembling fingers of his wife, he 
sprang into the room. 


Of course the strangeness of this action startled 


CHAPTER II. 


At last he came, but with swch altered looks, 
So wild, so ghastly, as some ghost had met him. 
DRYDEN. 

ie next day was that before Christmas. 

Gabriel Lamb was up early, this being his 
custom, and as he was walking some little dis- 
tance from the hall, he suddenly remembered the 
ring, and feeling for it in his pouch, found he 
had dost it! 

Now, the merchant was a sad coward, and he 
knew how terrible would be the wrath of Sir 
Robert Seabrook, when he discovered that this 
curious amulet, to which was attached so much 
importance, had been lost. The more he thought 
of the probable result of the loss, the more he 
dreaded the task of making it known, and so it 
came about that, after a long séarch, he made up 
his mind to shield himself from the consequences 
of this accident, and declare that he returned it 
to the knight’s fair dame on the previous evening. 

Now, it also chanced that Sir Alleyn was up 
very early on this identical morning, this not 
being his custom ; and moreover it also chanced, 
most unfortunately, that he found the ring. 

In the gardens of Seabrook Hall there was an 
old maze, composed, as these old- places usually 
were, of holly and yew. It had existed in the 
time of the more ancient house, which had been 
pulled down many years before to make room 
for the new building, and for a long time previous, 
and it exists, I believe, to this day. Shortly after 
the finding of the ring, Sir Alleyn met Skelton 
the poet and Master Erasmus Simon tracing the 
windings of this labyrinth, and in the course of 
the conversation which ensued, the charms of 
Wilmotts attiovin Hobe: Mabel Seabrook were dwelt upon with much 
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a moment one thought flashed 
upon all present. This was the opening feature 
ot some sportive freak. A roar of laughter there- 
fore welcomed Sir Robert’s appearance. 

But the poor wife saw at a glance the dreadful 
truth! As she looked wildly into his vacant 
eyes, and noted his ghastly face, dishevelled 
hair, and torn garments, she felt that the sup- 
posed jealousy had been but the forerunner of 
this, and grew sick and faint with the horror of 
her awful discovery. 

Sir Robert stood for some time motionless, 
looking wildly from face to face, as if each was 
that of one whom he had never seen before, but 
feeling that his hand was clasped, and turning to 
look at her who clasped it, a shudder xan through 
his frame, a new light flashed into his eyes, and, 
with a scornful smile, he shook her from him 
with a fierce energy, which sent her reeling to the 
floor. 

In the midst of a cry of ‘‘ Shame!” from all 
present, except Master Erasmus Simon, Sir 
Robert strode full into the fire-light. 

Then every one started, exclaiming, ‘‘ What 
ig wrong, Sir Robert!” for his face in that red 
glare was dreadful to behold. 

He answered not a word, but strode on until 
he reached the terrified Gabriel Lamb, from 
whom, in the midst of profound silence, in a 
low, hoarse, unnatural voice, he demanded his 
ving. 

by this time, the white-faced Mabel was again 
by his side, but he thrust her sternly back, and 
repeated his request. 

“This is even worse than I bargained for,” 
said the merchant to himself; but, nevertheless, 
in a somewhat quivering voice, he told the hor- 
rible lie he had prepared for the occasion. 

A guest who sat near Sir Alleyn said he—Sir 
Alleyn—shuddered visibly as Gabriel spoke. A 
hoarse, stifled shriek burst from the lips of poor 
Mabel. 

In the same tone and words, Sir Robert Sea- 
brook then asked his wife for his ring, just as she 
had recovered from the shock of hearing Gabriel’s 
cowardly falsehood, and was endeavouring to 
speak. 

Master Simon bent anxiously forward to hear 
her reply, and as it came forth distinct and 
clear from her white lips, his eyes flashed and 
his lips curled with a fierce, bitter scorn, boding 
ill for his absent sweetheart. 

Mabel’s distended eyes nev 
busband’s as she solemnly pro 
«« did not return the ring!” 

The cruelly-deceived man’s next step seemed 
still more strange. He seized Gabriel Lamb, 
and forcing him into the fire-light so that it fell 
upon his pale, repulsive face, made him take a 
most awful oath that he had spoken truth; the 
while Mabel, creeping coweringly to her hus- 
band’s side, gazed on the terrified merchant 
speechlessly, with distended eyes, heaving breast, 
and parted lips, like one under the influence of 
some horrible dream. 

In the midst of intense silence, and in a low, 
mumbling voice, the detestable liar perjured 
himself, and was released from Sir Robert’s vice- 
like grasp. 

Then a sudden uproar arose which startled 
the whole household. Shrieks upon shrieks 
pierced the ear, and echoed out into the gloom 
without. Swords clashed, heavy furniture came 
crashing and thundering down, and when the 
menials burst into the room, Sir Alleyn was ris- 
ing wounded from the floor, Mabel and several 
other of the ladies had swooned, and Sir Robert, 
bleeding from the breast and head, was in the 
grasp of his friends, waving his recovered ring 
above his head, a raving madman, shouting in 
triumph and roaring with unearthly laughter as 
he struggled to escape. 

Six months after that awful scen 
brook died in giving birth to a son, her latest 
breath having been spent in suppliciting God 
for the new-born infant, and for his poor mad 
father’s recovery. It was said that from the 
date of that last earnest prayer Sir Robert be- 
gan to recover his senses, and five months after 
the burial of his wife, he was released from 
control. 

One of the first things he did on his return to 

the Hail was to send away his infant son, refus- 
ing to look at him, and commanding that never 
iv his hearing should his child’s name be men- 
tioned. Afterwards he went to London, and six 
veeks Jater there spread a wild-fire rumour 
through the country to the effect that Sir John 
Alleyn, having been publicly accused of debauch- 
ing the late wife of Sir Robert Seabrook, had 
demanded the trial of battle which, by order of 
the King, was forthwith to take place. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Now atthe time, and in the appointed place, 
The challenger and challenged, face to face. 


* ¥ * * * * 


Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn, 
None greet, for none the greeting will return.” 
DRYDEN. 
Tre ancient ordeal of combat, with all its 
solemn and impressive formality was, at a time 
when belief in the direct interposition of Pro- 
vidence was common, by no means the worst 
form of proceeding against a criminal. Many a 
guilty wretch, when fasting and fresh irom the 
solemn adjurations of the priest, trembled and 
grew afraid when he faced his stern accuser in 
the presence of a breathless crowd, and heard 
the judges bid God defend the right. Many a 
reluctant criminal, thus influenced, fought to his 
death with a sick, despairing heart, and a weak- 
ened arm, and with his last breath confessed the 
wrong for which he suffered. So, also, the just 
champion derived increased confidence and cou- 
rage from the very things to which his foe owed 
dismay and cowardice. Of course unfortunate 
but innocent combatants must have, more or less 
frequently, perished under the influence of cow- 
ardice, or from a want of skill or physical power. 


THE LADY’S 
But who shall say that under any form of law 
the guilty always perish, or the innovent are 
never condemned ? 

Early on the morning of the d 
the judicial combat between Sir Alleyn and Sir 
Robert, a vast crowd of people began to assemble 
on the green slopes and temporary scaffoldings 
erected on the selected spot. As the appointed 
time drew near, the very trees were loaded with 
human forms, and the confused roar of voices 
grew louder as the contest for prominent places 
became more desperate. 

A piece of ground about twenty feet square 
had been enclosed between a double row of strong 
rails, auarded at intervals by armed men. 
Between the two rows of palisades, and at oppo- 
site ends of the enclosed square, stood the tents 
of Sir Robert and his antagonist—the prover and 
defender, as they were called. On one side of 
the square, and between the tents, was @ plat- 
form, on which the Lord Chief Justice, the 
judges, and geveral eminent men of the day, Were 
presently seen to take their places. 

‘As the time for the combat drew nearer, the 
excitement with which it was looked forward to, 


ay appointed for 


| deepened and intensified. In the ever-moving 


crowd, the roar of voices increased, laughter and 
coarse jokes were not wanting, although, on the 
whole, there was an expression of awe in keeping 
with the occasion. But when a trumpet rang out 
clear and shrill over every other sound, anda 
loud voice was afterwards heard calling upon 
each combatant by name to stand forth, the 
heaving and swaying motion of the crowd 
gradually, but quickly, subsided, and a strange 
death-like silence fell upon that vast mass of 
human beings. Suddenly the rippling sound of 
gently moving leaves, the humming of insects in 
the sunny air, andthe solemn tolling of a distant 
abbey bell became distinctly audible. 

As Sir Robert and Sir Alleyn appeared in front 
of their respective tents, each with his surety by 
his side, and attended by their appointed con- 
fessors, every eye became turned towards them. 
Sir Robert was pale, but stern and resolute ; he 
turned a cold, fierce look of unretenting hate 
towards his adversary, and then faced the Lord 
Chief Justice. 

Sir Alleyn also was pale and stern, but there 
was a restlessness in his eye and a nervousness 
in the ceaseless action of his hands, which many 
noticed and afterwards commented on. 

A temporary altar had been erected on a plat- 
form below that of the judges, and at this stage 
of the proceedings, the prior and priests of the 
abbey, whose bells were heard tolling in the dis- 
tance, performed mass, during which the people 
bowed their heads with mute reverence, and the 
prover and defender knelt before the altar. 

There was then a pause, during which the 
combatants each laid bare his right arm to the 
shoulder, and uncovered his fect and legs. At 
this the assembled thousands were again slightly 
agitated, and their whispered comments on the 
muscular promise of the revealed limbs, hissed 
over the spreading hills and mounds of anxious 
eager faces, like a low breeze amongst forest 
leaves. ‘ 

Again the trumpctrang out, anda deep silence 
followed its command. Then, from the judge’s 
platform, came slowly and distinctly uttered 
words, faintly echoed in the distance, command. 
ing, in the King His Highness’s name, that 
no person, of whatsoever degree oF condition 
whatever, being there present, should dare, on 
peril of severe punishment, to give any tokon 
or sign, by countenance, speech, oY language, 
either to the prover or defender, whereby the one 
of them might take advantage of the other. That 
no person should remove from his place, or 
attempt to displace his neighbour That all 
persons there present should keep their staves or 
other weapons each to himself, not suffering 
either the said prover or the said defender to take 
any weapons, or any other thing, that might stand 
cither the said prover or the said defender in 
avail, upon pain of forfeiture of lands, tene- 
ments, goods and chattels, imprisonment of their 
bodies, and the making fine and ransom at the 
King His Highness’s pleasure. 

As the last whispering echo melted away, the 
marshal of the field supplied each knight with 
the sword and buekler he was to use, which they 
carefully examined. Acting upon directions given 
him, Sir Robert Seabrook next turned his face 
to the judges, and in a cali, loud voiec said :— 

«And this hear you, justices, that I hereby 
swear I have this day neither eaten nor drank, 
That I have not upon me either bone, stone, or 
glass; or any enchantment, sorcery, or witcheraft, 
whereto the power of God’s Word might be 
diminished or the Devil’s power increased, and 
that my appeal is true, so help me God and His 
holy saints, and by His holy eross !” 

The same words were repeated with equal 
emphasis and solemnity, but in a lower tone, by 
Sir Alleyn. 

The chief p 


riest then advanced and made a 
last carnest appeal to both prover and defender, 
in which he conjured them, by the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, by the 
Virgin and the Saints, and all their holy relics, 
not to dare the awful ordeal to which they were 
about to subject themselves if they were not 
satisfied of the justness of their cause. 

Then the Lord Chief Justico stood up and made 
proclamation of the cause of battle, and com. 
manded the combatants to commence their trial, 

As the trumpet was again blown the marshal 
of the field placed the two knights face to face, 
and then retired, taking with han the two sureties 
and the father confessors. 

The foes stood thus for some moments—Sir 
Robert’s eyes fixed with a hungry tiger-like 
expression on those of Sir Alleyn, who, with more 
calmness and less fierceness, seemed to await a 


blow. Not a word was uttered by either. Sud- 
denly a lightning-like flash, followed by a terrific 


crash and a shower of burning sparks from the 
meeting sword blades announced that the prover 


ae 


had commenced the attack. He followed it up 
ficrcely, and so rapidly did the blows fall that the 
sound was almost like one long continued crash. 
The swords flashed now here now there so swiftly 
that the eye could not follow their motions, 
surrounding their wielders with flakes of fire as 
they were caught upon the strong bucklers or 
met in mid career. Presently it was seen that 
Sir Alleyn’s weapon was dulled with blood, 
although no ery or any other sign told that 
his adversary was wounded; and so both fought 
on with undiminished strength, activity, and 
fierceness. 

Exhausted with the vigour of their efforts, as 
if by mutual consent they at length paused to 
recover breath. Their broad breasts heaved and 
fell convulsively, and the perspiration streamed 
from them as if they had just emerged from 
water. It was then seen that Sir Robert’s plaited 
shirt was red and heavy with his blood. 

Again the swords flashed and rang, again those 
agile figures Were seen moving about within the 
limited space, hewing, thrusting, slashing with 
fearful savageness and strength. But now the sight 
grew sickening, for wounds were given and blood 
flowed thick and fast from both. The spectators 
were hot and tremulous with excitement, the 
judges even could scarce retain their seats, and the 
desperate combatants were each moment growing 
more recklessly savage. ‘heir strength being 
exhausted, there was another interval of rest, and 
as they stood panting and glaring at each other 
on the trampled and bloody grass, more like wild 
beasts than men, it must havo seemed a strange 
contrast to hear the soft breeze and the singing 
birds in the peaceful calm of that clear bright 
day. 

The fight was again resumed, and it seemed 
almost impossible to predict the final result, 
when Sir Alicyn’s Weapon descending upon Sir 
Robert’s buckler, flew into a dozen pieces, and 
almostat the same instant of time the latter’s 
sword went crashing through the defender’s 
breast ! 

The defeated man fell with his face to the 
earth, down to the very feet of his conqueror, 
whom he covered with his blood as he descended. 
When the appointed officers turned him over, a 
convulsive shudder ran through his freme, and 
he was dead ! 

A wild, hoarse shriek echoed from the crowd 
as he fell, and Gabriel Lamb, the rich London 


merchant, swooned into the arms of those about 
him. 


+ ~y . 
A Christmas Holiday. 
HOUGH Christmas has somchow co o be 
considered a season of joy to young and old 
alike, yet many of us approach it in sorrow. 

When we first start on life’s ruce if is a stage 
on our annual round where many friends, amidst 
much mirth and laughter, bid us God-speed on 
our way. But ere half the yearly journeys that 
may be required of us have been performed, we 
find the number of those that used to greet us 
becoming fewer at each successive visit. 

Thus, in time, Christmas becomes a spot so 
suggestive to all of us of the growing loneliness 
of life, and so haunted with the shades of bygone 
happiness, that glad would we be to know its 
presence no more. 

Among the many Visions of the past which 
rise before me, now that we have reached the ond 
of another year’s journey, there is one of light 
and shade, representing the joys and the sorrows 
of a Christmas holiday long ago, which Frank 
Russell and I spent at Moulsey Park, in Kent. 

Frank and I had been companions from our 
earliest days. Our homes lay near each other, 
and our fathers were good neighbours and fast 
friends: so we were permitted to bear each other 
company as soon as we were old enough to desire 
or seck such companionship. Years afterwards, 
we shared one another's pains and pleasures at 
school, and later on, each other's triumpls and 
reverses at college. Then when the time came 
that the * School’s Quad” had no more terrors 
for us when the river had to be left behind, and 
the tumultuous joys attending ‘* Wines’ in our 
old chambers abandoned for ever, we took up our 
quarters together in the Middie Teraple, with 
design of becoming at some future time eminent 
in the legal profession. How far this hope hus 
been realised in the case of one of us, L need 
not say, and how far in that of Frank, what I am 
about to tell will show. 

However, we had kept enough terme, andeaten 
a sufficient number of dinners, to qualifyus for 
being ‘called to the bar,’ when the Christinas 
came round to which I have alluded as one which 
we passed at Moulsey Park, the honie of Colonel 
Harvey, a distant relative of I’rank s. 

I reinember well the day we set ont thither— 
it was the 23rd of December. The weather was 
such as young blood delights in. 

A big, red wintry sun shone, or rather from out 
a white haze, looked down upon the dry, hard 
streets where streams of wayfarers were dashing 
to and fro. Many of them young and merry— 
joyous in the hope, ere the morrow had come end 
gone, of once more visiting the homes of their 
happiest days, and clasping the hands of fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers, from whom, 
whilst fighting the battle of life, they had long 
been separated. Alas, how many of them, before 
another year had passed, would find some loved 
one gone, some fond hope blighted. 

Frank and I roamed about all the morning 
with hearts es light as the gayest of them all, 
doing a little shopping in the way cf gloves, 
cigars, and those etceteras which, with our then 
ideas of life, we deemed requisite for a month's 
sojourn in the country. 

Merrily the day wore on—business at other 
times far from pleasant, sat lightly upon us. 

he shopmen where we made our purchases 
found us anything but grumbling customers. 
Nor had the waiter at the coffee-house on Lud- 
gate-hill, where we dined, reason to say we were 
hard to please. Even our packing up was done 
without a grumble, and so cheerily got through, 
that we were ‘ off’? for London-bridge Terminus 
(then not so time-honoured an establishment as 
now) full half an hour before the necessity of 
our travelling arrangements required, leaving 
the Temple and work behind with a right good 
will. 

And as we drove through the busy streets, 
every thing in its own way gave expression to 
our thoughts, speaking of jollity and good cheer. 
The shops were full of ‘* Christmas ” and Christ- 
mas prescnts. 

The gin palaces were in all their festive 
briiliancy. Bunches of many-tinted holly and 
boughs of mistletoe adorned their gaudy gase- 
liers—sweet messengers of peuce irom soitly- 
murmuring woods and silent lanes, they were 
sadly out of place amid the din and strife that, 
in their midnight watches, they had to look 
upon. Yet, perhaps, their silent gaze may have 
awakened in the breast of some thougiitless one 
the recollection of bygone days, when the hand, 
then tremblingly grasping the deadly cup, helped 

o deck the old village church with bright ever- 
greens, meet dress for the sanctuary of the Prince 
of Peace, and thus their presence there may 
have been for good. This is only a thongut, 
though, thar comes to me now. I do not tink 
we then stopped to moralize at all. Neitner 
sorrow nor sin had as yet been brought very 
closely home to us. Life's current had hitherto 
borne us gaily on our voyage, and if we had 
been carried by it at times into the shoals of sin, 
wo had never been near enough shipwrecked to 
bear away with us an abiding horror of their 
dangers. So all things that. spoke of pleasure, 
seemingly or really, were welcomed by us as fit 
heralds of the happy days we anticipated with 
tho friends wo were hastening to join. 

The family of Colonel Harvey at the time I am 
speaking of consisted of two daughters and one 
son, Emily, Kate, and Charlie. ‘Their mother’s 
death had taken place many years before. 

T had long known them all, and often been 
their guest. Indeed, owing to their place being 
so much nearer London than our homes, during 
« Teyms ” we were in the habit of running down 
there as often as we had a day to spare for a 
constitutional visit to the country. 

In this way we had come to consider ourselves 
and to be considered a part of the family-—an 
arrangement fraught with many days of happiness 
ty us. 

But this visit waa to be especially 2 gay one. 
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* * * * 

Seven years afterwards, when Sir Robert was 
a moody, miserable man, residing apart from the 
son he had never seen, old Gabriel Lamb died ; 
and before doing so, made a full confession of 
his share in bringing about the above awful 
tragedy. The oath he had sworn on that dread- 
ful evening troubled him from the hour of its 
utterance, and from the day of the combat he 
never knew peacefulness or happiness. A coward 
to the last, nothing but the certainty of death 
gave him courage enough to make this confes- 
sion, which, according to his instruction was 
not published until after his burial. He had 
prospered, died richer than ever, and bequeathed 
every penny he had to the orly child of poor, 
wronged, innocent Mabel Seabrook. 

The merchant’s strange confession was duly 
conveyed to Sir Robert's hearing, but cautiously 
and by degrees. Its first cifects were terrible. 
In 2 wild outburst of agony and remorse, he 
cursed himself as the murderer of the truest, 
sweetest wife that had ever graced the earth; 
raved about the blind, headlong folly of his des- 
perate revenge, and called wildly for his son. 
And when, some days after, the child was 
brought home, Sir Robert, with yearning carnest- 
ness, hurried out to mect the nursc, and take 
him from her arms, and weep over him passionate 
tears of renewed love and tenderness, and heart- 
felt penitence—all who sew that touching and 
pathetic scene wept too. 

But my story is over; for I need not tell how 
Sir Robert petted aud loved, and spoilt his only 
son, or of the thoughtful, melancholy tenderness 
of his affection ; nor how the boy reached man- 
bood; nor how Sir Robert changed from a stern, 
moody man, offensive in his pride, and savagely 
suspicious of covert insults in every common- 
place word or usual salutation, into the constant 
doer of good and kindly deeds, the most rigidly 
pious, self-denying, and humble of men. It is 
true that he continued always melancholy, and 
seemed constantly full of*sad thoughts ; but no 
one was more gentle and courteous to men of 
every degree, and the poor and persecuted for 
miles around learnt to bless the name of Sir 
Robert, of Seabrook Hall, long after his body 
reposed beside that of his wife, beneath the 
tomb he had erected to her memory. 


“ Melorre of Aealousw.” 
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; ‘+ IMMORTAL Verse, 
Uniwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.”—JJilton. 


MATRIMONY. 
“My dear, what makes you always yawn?” 
The wife exclaimed, her temper gone, 
‘““Ts home so dull and dreary ?” 
‘‘ Not so, my love, he said, not 503 
But man and wife are one you know, 
And when alone I’m weary!” 

CAPTURE OF THE Sza-SuRPENT.—The Toulon- 
niis gives an account of a recent capture of tho 
sea-serpent, which, it says, can be vouched for 
by pretty nearly the whole population of the 
town. It is about 13 feet in length, and was 
caught on the line of some fishermen in the 
waters of Cape Cepet. The body is perfectly 
cylindrical, and is about 4} inches in diameter, 
terminating in a sharp point at the tail. Its 
colour is a uniform deep grey on the upper part, 
and beneath is of a yellowish white. it has no 
fins nor scales, nor is there any projecting bone 
or horn in apy part. In colour it much re- 
sembles the conger. 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[Dzo. 29, 1866. 


Frank and I had attained the dignity of being 
called barristers-at-law, and the younger Miss 
Harvey, Kate, had returned from school never to 
go back to bread and butter again, as she said, 
and as Frank declared, no doubt with full 
authority, not very long to be in a position to go 
anywhere else without his permission. 

Under such circumstances as these, especially 
at Christmas time—when people try to make 
others happy, though even they be not so them- 
selves—in a country house which had many 
friendly and merry neighbours, it will be easily 
imagined that our days went by with all the 
swiftness of joy—each one coming to us with 
fresh hopes of gladness, and leaving us not till it 
had seen them more than realised. Too soon, 
alas, was all this happiness to end, and the 
friendships that called it forth to be sanctified in 
sorrow. . 

On New Year’s Eve we went to a ball at a 
place called Holly Grange. As the day had been 
wild and wet and the evening promising little 
better, there was some hesitation among us 
about setting out at all, particularly as we had 
some eighteen miles of a drive before us over 
roads by no means good. However, fate, direct- 
ing our councils, settled that we were to pack 
ourselves in an old travelling carriage and thus 
make our journey. Sv off we set—the two young 
ladies, Charlie, Frank, and myself. The Colonel 
we could not make room for in our conveyance 
anyhow, so he was left at home; a misfortune 
which he did not seem to consider a very grievous 
one—saying ‘that he rather fancied lemonade, 
evergreens, and dancing would be the ‘ points ” 
of attraction at Holly Grange,’ its owner being 
given to ‘‘teetotalism,” and other inexpensive 
moralities, for none of which the colonel had a 
very strong prediliction. 

Many were the plans of pleasure for the time 
that remained of our visit, suggested and approved 
of by us as we drove along that evening, for 
despite the wind and rain, and heavy roads, our 
hearts were light and our expectations big with 
cheerful promise. We thought the future was 
teeming with milk and honey, yet we found in 
it wormwood and bitterness. The last night of 
the old year saw us the merriest of the merry, 
the new year while yet it was young found us far 
otherwise. 

The assemblage at Holly Grange was merry 
and brilliant. There was no scarcity of hand- 
some, dashing fellows, or of beautiful and grace- 
ful girls ; but Frank and Kate, in their respective 
spheres, were decidedly the chiefs of the occasion, 
so I thought, at least. 

As for their being the happiest pair present, 
at all events, there could be no doubt of that in 
the mind of anyone that saw them. 

I can almost fancy I see Kate now moving 
about, banteringly greeting the friends she met 
among the party—F rank following her, his dark, 
handsome eyes lit up with a gleam of pride. And 
well he might be proud of her. Even her very 
dress seemed to feel a living pride in ministering 
to her loveliness. Gracefully it flowed around 
her, yielding submissively to her every move- 
ment, showing none of that rebellious desire to 
get into all manner of dangerous and awkward 
positions, evinced by those of others around her 
in that crowded party. But I need not try to 
describe the nameless charm that graced thee 
then, poor Kate :— 


To those who see thee not my words were weak ; 
To those who gaze on thee, what language could 
they speak ! 


On the first Christmas Day, in a rude hut, in 
Bethlehem, there was born into the world one to 
touch the hem of whose garment sufficed to heal 
the bodily ailing, and though no more such vir- 
tue is granted to dwellers on this earth, yet there 
are those God-sent unto us, whose presence puri- 
fies the moral atmosphere—by whose touch every 
evil thought is cast out. : 

Such an one was Kate Harvey. 

The snow-white folds of her dress that evening, 
fluttering as she joined in the busy dance, seemed 
to fill the very air with the breath of purity. 
Like an angel bearing on its white wings the 
peace of Heaven, she came and went. 

But I am an old man now, it is true, and I 
daresay all this will sound to my young readers 
like the babble of dotage. So I will tear my 
wandering thoughts from her fair image, and try 
to tell you how she faded from the sight of those 
who loved her so fondly, and became the dearest 
yet saddest treasure of their memories. 

When we started from Holly Grange on our 
homeward journey, we found the state of the 
weather had changed nothing from the time of 
our arrival. 

The roads were streaming with muddy water,— 
little extemporised brooks on either side of us 
were roaring like distant Niagaras. The woods 
were moaning and howling, as if piteously sup- 
plicating the demons of the tempest to forego 
their cruel fury. But what did we care about all 
this inanimate commotion? Snug in the shelter 
of our conveyance, it sounded like the wailings 
of defeated enemies, and served only to give us 
an additional sense of- happiness, and to make 
our laughter louder. 

Merrily the horses trotted on, seemingly deter- 
mined to mock by their speed, as we did by our 
merriment, the persecuting designs of nature. 

All went well with us for about half our jour- 
ney, and we had nearly got down the worst hill 
we had to pass, and the horses, impatient at the 
slow pace they had been kept to during the 
descent, were just beginning to step out briskly as 
they came to level ground, when a fore-wheel 
gave way; and there we were stuck fast more 
than eight miles from home, with no alternative 
but to remain where we were till the coachman 
went on to Moulsey Park and brought back an- 
other carriage,—walking, for the ladies, being 
out of the question, owing to the state of the 
road. 

As the carriage did not tumble over, we re« 
ceived no bodily injuries, so at first we made 


light of our mishap; but long before the servant 
returned, we began to admit the possibility of 
some of us being knocked up with an attack of 
rheumatism, or something of that kind. The 
morning air had grown very chilly, and being 
stationary, we missed sadly the warming effect 
of the quick motion we had been enjoying. 
Little, however, did we imagine the evil results 
that were to follow; so little that when we were 
on our way again, about two hours after our 
‘“‘downcome,” we were as merry as ever; and 
after a pleasant enough drive, went to bed, bid- 
ding each other good-night as cheerily as if no- 
thing out of the way had appeared. 

When we met at breakfast at a rather late hour 
next day, Kate was the only one absent from the 
table. ‘It is a new thing for Kate to show the 
white feather,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ there must be 
‘something up’ with her.” But her sister said 
she had only got a slight headache, and would be 
all right presently. 

Dinner-time came, however, and still she did 
not make her appearance. Then the message 
was, that after a good night’s rest, she would be 
ready for anything—riding, driving, or what we 
liked, and so the day wore on—the first dull one 
I had ever spent in that house. The mists of 
sorrow were gathering round us; already there 
was a chill on all our hearts, and yet we were far 
from expecting what was to happen. 

The morning came, but her prophecies and our 
hopes were not realised. 

Neither carriage nor horse left Moulsey Park 
that day, save one going on the sad errand to 
fetch the doctor. He came and told us there 
was nothing serious the matter — his patient was 
only suffering from a slight attack of cold, and 
would be all right in'a few days. But day fol- 
lowed day in mournful succession, still the doctor 
came and went, and still there was the old story, 
‘*no danger.” 

“At last the confession came, ‘fever has set 
in.” And the nurse told me that all those dear 
brown locks, that used to assert their liberty so 
temptingly, ever busying their fair owner’s 
hands in pushing them into order, were cut off, 
and laid aside as lifeless as the withered gar- 
land she wore on New Year’s Eve. 

Hope lingered with us, though, for days, but 
yet what dreary days they were! Solitarily we 
strayed about, hardly daring to meet each other 
lest-we should have to learn or give some evil 
tidings. 

Once I remember I met Frank in the hall, 
going out. ‘Oh, do come away with me some- 
where, for a little while, from this place of tor- 
ment,” said he. ‘‘ Everything here seems to 
mock me. Just now I went into the drawing- 
room, and there, lying oa the table, were the 
papers and pencil she used that day, before we 
started for Holly Grange, you remember, sketch- 
ing mermaids and Neptunes to show us what we 
should look like when we got there. Then I 
rushed into the smoking-room, thinking there, 
at least, I might think of her as she is now, with- 
out seeing her just so plainly as she was only a 
few days ago—the contrast is so awful; but, ah, 
no. Just as if placed by some demon’s hand. on 
the ledge of the window that very cigar was 
lying which she took from you the last time we 
were together there, pretending she was going to 
smoke it—you recollect she held it at the taper, 
and burned it at the wrong end.” 

Poor fellow! he was almost wild; so I was 
glad to get him out into the quiet park. 

We wandered about for a long time ; and when 
we got back to the house, we found the doctor 
just leaving it, after his second visit that day. 
He appeared quite cheery, and told us that he 
fully expected a favourable change in poor Kate’s 
case before morning. So we all felt more trust- 
ful that evening than we had done for many 
days. Yet the hours passed away wearily and 
slowly, whilst we sat longing for the coming of 
the time of -hope, and all the while dreading its 
approach. ; 

What a different party we were that evening 
from what we had been many an evening before, 
sitting in the same room ! : 

The Colonel sat moodily in his chair by the 
fire, hardly speaking a word to any of us. Once 
he looked up with a bitter smile, saying: ‘‘ What 
a good thing it is boys, that Kate is not here this 
evening to spoil our ‘ rubber.’ ” : 

Poor Kate had always an aversion to ‘“ whist,” 
because it kept us from talking, she used to say. 
The last evening before her illness that we spent 
at home, her father had in fun ordered her to be 
off to bed, because she would keep on inter- 
rupting us in our “play,” and this was what he 
was thinking of. 

As for Emily, she seemed frightened, just as 
if she were watching for the coming of some 
dreaded apparition. Her very anxiety made her 
shiver as if the cold night wind were passing 
over her. 

How we longed for tidings from that room 
where poor Kate lay, and yet we dare not either 
go to it, or send to it. The doctor had ordered 
us not, lest we might thereby disturb that sleep 
which we hoped was bringing peace to her 
wearied mind, and strength to her worn-out 
frame, but which turned out to be only that lull 
wherein the Angel of Death as it were, having 
overcome his prey, took breath ere he bore it 
away. 

About eleven o’clock the docter came again, 
and asked us to go to bed, telling us he would 
have good news for us as soon in the morning 
as soon as we chose to hear it. So we went to 
our rooms, almost glad to be away from each 
other, since we were only adding to each other’s 
anxiety by showing our own. 

I don’t know how long Ihad been in bed, when 
I awoke out of a troubled dream, into half- 
consciousness. I had been dreaming that we 
were all in the carriage just as we were that 
evening after our mishap, coming from Holly 
Grange, and that all at once Kate disappeared 
from among us, calling to us as’she went off in 


the darkness : ‘‘ Good-bye, Good-bye!”” With these 
words still ringing in my ears I awoke, as I have 
said, into half-consciousness, and thought I saw 
the figure of a girl dressed in white rushing past 
the foot of my bed. I suppose it was only the 
movement of the bed-curtains, upon which the 
moon was shining through the half-open window 
shutters, giving them a whitish appearance, 
caused by my starting up that made me fancy 
this. At the time, however, I was fevered and 
excited, and very little inclined to enquire into 
the nature of what Isaw. So, fully convinced 
that I had seen Kate leave the room, I got up, 
and, partially dressed, went to see if I had been 
mistaken or not. Just as I got to the door of 
her room on this errand, I met the doctor coming 
out of it. ‘It is allover now,” he said, ‘‘ our dear 
young friend is past suffering.” He asked me 
to go and tell Frank, but I could not. I dare 
not have been the first to tell him that now the 
tomb’s dark dwelling-place was the only home 
that remained to her for whom all his airy 
castles had been built, for whom his eyery bright 
ambitious plan had been formed. 

= We met next morning, silently to grasp each 
other’s hand. The worst had come, and no 
longer dreading to lessen each other’s hope, or 
increase each other’s fears. Frank and I were 
together in sorrow, as we had been in joy, till the 
day came when for ever the doors of Moulsey 
Park were to be shut upon its dearest treasure. 

On a clear, frosty morning, just such an one 
as that when Frank and I last walked about 
London, making preparations for the joyful days 
we anticipated, we followed poor Kate to the 
village churchyard. 

That is how I spent the last day of that Christ- 
mas holiday; on the next morning I returned to 
the Temple alone. Once again only did I see 
Frank—that was when I went down to Dover to 
say good-bye, ere he went off, bearing hisgrief to 
other lands. Not quite a year afterwards the 
news came to me that he was buried in Alex- 
andria. 


fiints for Young Wothers, 


FamntTINnG-FITS are commonly connected with 
feeble action of the heart or weak circulation. 
In these cases We are in favour of hydropathic 
and homeopathic treatment. 

Crick IN THE NEcK.—Dissolve one globule of 
aconite in half a tumbler of water, and give one 
teaspoonful every four hours. 

Cramp.—For cramp in the calf of the leg, 
coming on at night, take one globule of veratrum 
before going to bed. If this does not succeed, 
give sulphur in the same way. For the stiffness 
and soreness Which often remain after an attack, 
give colocynthis, glob. j. night and morning. 

NiguTMaRE.—When attended with determina- 
tion of blood to the heart or chest, give one 
globule of aconite every morning, and one glo- 
bule of belladonna every night, for a night or 
two. When it arises from disturbance of the 
digestive system, NUX vomica, and afterwards 
carbo veg., for pulsatilla, will be useful. One 
globule in a little water on going to bed. 

Sieepiness.—Coffcea is a good general re- 
medy, but belladonna is required if there be con- 
gestion of the head. 

Nervous AGITATION IN SLerp, TwircHines, 

Grinpine oF THE TEETH.—Ignatia 30, one glo- 
bule every morning, or chamomilla in the same 
way. 
Sige on THE EYELID.—Dissolve a globule of 
pulsatilla in twelve teaspoonfuls of water, and 
take two teaspoonsful night and morning. If the 
complaint frequently recur, give staphisagria, 
one globule, every other morning for a fortnight. 
Against the hard lump left by the sty, give cal- 
carea, one globule, in the morning, four times a 
week. 

Mentat FaticuE.—When bad effects occur 
from sitting too long at lessons, as headache, &c., 
give nux vomica, one globule, in a little water. 

EwuarceD Tonsits, when of a chronic cha- 
racter, are difficult to cure, and require often a 
long time. Alumina, graphites, and nitric acid 
may be tried. Dissolve a globule of the medi- 
cine in a tumbler of water, and take a teaspoon- 
ful three mornings successively. Then wait 
four mornings. If no alteration is visible, try 
another medicine in the sameway. Butif either 
improvement or increase of the symptoms occur, 
wait until this effect has subsided, and then re- 
peat the medicine in the same way. If an acute 
attack, it may be treated with belladonna or mer- 
curies, or both, as in quinsey. Enlargement of 
the tonsils is usually a symptom of general de- 
rangement of the mucous membrane, which re- 
quires treatment directed to the restoration of 
the general health. 


Tur Best TasLe.—Sir, I'd have you to know 
that I keep one of the best tables in London, 
Sir,” exclaimed an indignant landlady to a 
boarder, who had been finding fault with his 
fare. ‘* That may be true, Ma’am,” quietly re- 
torted the boarder; ‘“‘but you put very little 
upon it.” 

An acquaintance was describing to Douglas 
Jerrold the story of his cozrtship and marriage 
—how his wife had been brought up in a convent, 
and was on the point of taking the veil, when 
his presence burst upon her enraptured sight, 
and she accepted him as her husband. Jerrold 
listened to the end of the story, and then quietly 
remarked, “ Ah, she evidently thought you better 
than nun.” 

TRANSLATION OF A BEAUTIFUL PASSAGE FROM A 
Prrsran Ponr.—The Heavens are @ point from 
the pen of God’s perfection ; the World 1s a bud 
from the bower of His beauty; the Sun is aspark 
from the light of His wisdom; and the Sky is a 
bubble on the sea of His power. His beauty ‘is 
free from. the spot of sin hidden in the thick veil 
of darkness; He made mirrors of the atoms of 
the world, and threw a reflection from His own 
face on every atom. 


The Altar of Fashion, 


WHat IS WORN IN Paris, WHat WE WEAR 
IN LonpDON, aND WHAT WE Ovugut To 
WEAR. 


E concluded our last article with a 
promise of giving directions for the 
construction of several simple tarlatan dresses. 
A very pretty one of this kind was made in 
white and rose-coloured tarlatan. The skirt 
was of the former, slightly gored. Round the 
bottom were two box-pleated flounces, about 
four inches deep, and sewn on with a heading. 
One of these was white, the other rose-coloured. 
It was trimmed rather better than half-way 
up the front, pyramid shape, with narrow 
flounces, arranged of alternate colours. Above, 
a peplem was worn, which was cut with four 
tulip-shaped ends in the front and on the hips 
(two on each side), and a simple deep tulip- 
shaped piece at the back, reaching just to the 
flounces on the hem. The peplum was edged 
entirely with two flounces, one of rose and the 
other of white. The derthe was composed of 
two flounces. 

A white tarlatan robe was scalloped at the 
hem in large waves, measuring half a yard 
each. A white box-pleat was arranged on this. 
About a quarter of a yard higher up on the 
skirt, a second flounce was placed, waved like 
that on the hem ; and about another quarter of 
a yard higher up, a third. Stripes of blue satin 
ribbon were brought between every scallop, 
from the waist down the entire length of the 
skirt. The derthe was puffed, perpendicularly, 
and straps of blue satin ribbon arranged be- 
tween. A necklace of very large blue beads 

ras worn with this dress ; it was composed of 
three rows, the first close to the throat, and 
the other two hanging one below the other. 

A third tarlatan was white, trimmed with 
green. The front breadth was left plain and 
edged on each side with a band of greentarlatan 
about an inch and a half wide, a similar band 
crossing the top of the hem. Round the sides 
and behind, a trimming of green bands of 
the same width was placed down the skirt, 
united a little above the hem by sharp van- 
dykes. A more costly dress may be ar- 
ranged by covering the green bands with Cluny 
insertion, or making thedress of whitenet, with 
rose-coloured satin piping. This style of 
trimming is also very appropriate for a silk 
dress. A black, trimmed with amber satin, 
or a pink or blue garnished with white, would 
be very pretty for dinner toilettes. The 
berthe was cut with a vandyked edge, it was 
putfed with straps of green tarlatan between 
each bullionee, bound at the edge with green, 
and trimmed with a festooned fringe of white 
blond lace, embroidered with green beads. 
A broad green sash of taffetas was tied round 
the waist, with flat bows behind, and hung to 
the very hem of the dress. It was very wide, 
of very thin silk, so as to drape well, and 
edged with a silk fringe. The style of this 
robe is elegant, chaste, and simple. 

Another tarlatan was white, trimmed with 
black. It had a long pleated flounce all 
round the hem; above this, a very marked 
scallop was formed by a second flounce, each 
festoon measuring about half a yard in length. 
Sash ends of black tarlatan or ribbon came 
down the skirt, ending with a rosette in the 
centre of each of the scallops; the rosettes 
were formed of black tarlatan and white blond 
lace. The derthe was composed of white net 
bullionee, two straps of black ribbon coming 
from the shoulder, where they were secured 
by rosettes, crossing on the bosom, and the 
ends hanging a little below the derthe, and 
finished with rosettes, which were fastened. to 
the body. A corslet cut straight at the waist, 
and made of black gros grain was attached 
by a black band, studded with jet beads, and 
finished off with a rosette. A very pretty jet 
necklace and set of ornaments accompanied the 
toilette. The boots were black satin, with 
white blond rosettes and jet buckles. The 
front seam was piped with white satin; the 
top was cut slightly in the Polish form, with 
white tassels embroidered with Jet, and the 
heels were covered with white kid. The 
gloves were two-buttoned, laced together with 
black cord, and tassels at the back. This 
toilette was, of course, intended for mourning. 
For demi-deuille, mauve may be substituted 
for black—but with this objection, that all 
violets and lilacs are bad candle-light colours ; 
there are, however, at the present moment, 
beautiful shades of candle-light mauve and 
violet, that are not open to the same objection. 
Of course this dress can be made in any colour 
as well as black, and will be found effective 
and dressy, 

A peculiar, but stylish Greek costume may 
be mentioned, but is rather difficult to de- 
Scribe. It is suited for a statuesque beauty 
of medium size, and should scarcely be at- 
tempted bya tall or adecidedly plain lady. The 
upper garment is the real classic peplum. It is 
cut with a low body, in Greek pleats. The 
skirt is as short as an ordinary peplum in front, 
but reaches towards the hem behind, forming 
a complete graduated tunic, not vandyked. It 
is gathered in at the waist with wide )box- 
pleats, forming one very large pleat in the 
centre in front. The edge of this skirt— 
which should be cut in glace, gros grain, or 
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even velvet—must be finished with a broad 
band of trimming, and repeated round the top 
of the bodice and armholes. The under- 
skirt must be plain, with a simple band of 
trimming round the hem. <A glace silk of a 
delicate pink, bound with white Cluny insertion 
or blond worked with pearls, over a petticoat 
of net or tulle, the band of trimming for the 
latter lined with pink glace, would be pretty. A 
necklace of pearls with pear-shaped pendants 
could be advantageously worn with this. 
Pretty necklaces may be made by sewing flat 
pearls, sold for the purpose, on black velvet, 
at intervals, and attaching pearl-shaped drops 
round the edge. The velvet ends must be 
very long, and finished with tassels correspond- 
ing to the necklace. Amber is much worn now, 
and that, or coral, or blue beads may be sub- 
stituted for pearls. We once noticed a pretty 
necklace made of gold bees sewn on velvet, 
with gold pearl-shaped drops pendant. These 
drops were formed like pearl beads are, but 
gilt instead of waxed. 


Opera cloaks vary considerably in form. 
Many are of the dernouws shape. The hood is 
now always made in the piece, and not added; 
neither are the ends taken over the arms, but 
the whole cut so as to resemble a circular. 
Thibet tassels are greatly in favour. Many 
short opera cloaks in the style of jackets are to 
be seen, and they are almost endless in variety 
of cut. Swans’-down, ermine, grebe, or fea- 
ther trimmings are in favour, and many 
opera cloaks are made of gay coloured velvet, 
It appears quite probable that, for this pur- 
pose, scarlet “ will hold its own.” 


CORRESPONDENCE COLUMN. 
paid ace uti 


[By giving insertion to communications we do not necessarily 
identify ourselves with the opinions of the writers.) 


THE USE OF THE ROD. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE LADY’S OWN PAPER.” 


Sir,—As ‘ Julie” is anxious to know what 
punishments are in use in young ladies’ schools, 
perhaps the testimony of myself and wife may 
be acceptable, as we have both been engaged for 
upwards of twenty years in teaching in various 
schools. At many schools there is no corporal 
punishment; some, again, use the cane on the 
hand, and some resort to the rod. These latter 
are mostly among the more aristocratic schools. 
Experience has, however, taught me that at 
many schools no rod is used, but is very often 
needed, while at others it is in use but very rarely 
required. Most teachers, I believe, own that it 
is sometimes necessary, and I know some schools 
where it is understood that no corporal punish- 
ment is used, the governess has been occasionally 
obliged to resort to the use of the rod. Some 
girls require no punishment; but, on the other 
hand, many require very severe treatment; and 
in such cases I maintain that it is wrang to 
withhold the rod, especially as its use has in 
many cases proved most efficacious. At one 
school, where I taught for many years, and 
where the terms were 90 guineas per annum, the 
culprit was whipped in private, with a leathern 
strap; at another the same system was pursued 
with a birch rod in the presence of the older 
pupils. Some object to this on account of the 
so-called indelicacy; but why more indelicate 
than at Eton? AndIam sure most of those who have 
been educated at Eton uphold the custom. Cer- 
tain I am that in this same school young ladies 
have in after years thanked the governess for her 
kind severity towards them. 


At aschool where my wife is at present engaged, 
the governess admits the necessity of corporal 
punishment, but has doubts as to the indelicacy. 
The culprit is therefore made to lie across a 
desk; the upper é¢lothing is removed, and she is 
then whipped, either with a strap or the cane, 
according to the fault. My wife tells me she has 
seen a young lady of nineteen so treated; the 
governess, however, uses the birch rod in private 
for the younger pupils. Iwas told of a case, 
some few years ago, of a young lady of seventeen 
who was detected in a clandestine correspondence 
with some young man, against the express wish of 
her parents, but who denied it when accused of 
it, In consequence of which she was sentenced to 
receive six strokes with the birch rod in each 
corner of the school room, in presence of the 
whole of the pupils. I believe, she since has 
often acknowledged the justness of the punish- 
ment. 

A lady who some years ago kept a school at 
Chiswick, continually resorted to the use of the 
rod, which was always administered in the school- 
room, on what was called the ‘ horse,” which was 
something in the shape of a high ottoman with a 
step to kneel on, and a strap which was passed 
round the culprit’s waist to hold her down during 
the punishinent. Were it not for trespassing on 
your space, I could give many instances where 
corporal punishment has been most efficacious ; 
but, as I said before, when administered to a sen- 
sitive girl, it would be almost enough to break 
her heart ; in such a case, a very slight reprimand 
is always sufficient. 

Yours faithfully, 
Avenue Road, WALTER HOWARD. 

St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Mr. ALExanpser SurtH, the poet, is stated to 
be dangerously ill, 

Tne monthly return issued by the Poor-Law 
Board shows that at the end of October th 
number of pérsons in receipt of relief from th, 
rates in England and Wales was 1'3 per cent 
more than at the vorresponding period of 1865. ° 


Court and Fashionable Pews, 


or 0—— 


COURT. 


THE Queen, accompanied by Princess Christian, 
walked in the grounds at Osborne on Sunday 
afternoon. 


Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, walked out also. 


Prince Arthur, attended by Major Elphinstone, 
arrived in the evening from Greenwich-park. 


The Rev. George Prothero performed the ser- 
vice on Sunday morning, at Osborne, before the 
Queen, Prince and Princess Christian, Princess 
Louise, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and 
Princess Beatrice. The Ladies and Gentlemen 
in Waiting were also present. 


The Queen walked and rode in the grounds on 
Monday morning, accompanied by Prince Arthur. 
Prince and Princess Christian drove out. 
Princess Louise walked in the grounds, attended 
by the Hon. Caroline Cavendish; and Prince 
Leopold, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Henry of 
Prussia went out. 


Her Majesty has made arrangements by which, 
suitable apartments in Kensington Palace will 
be provided for the permanent residence of her 
Royal Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide and 
the Prince de Teck. 


Her Majesty distributedChristmas gifts on Mon- 
day afternoon to the labourers on the Osborne 
estate and their wives, who assembled at four 
o'clock. Soon after the Queen, accompanied by 
their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Christian, Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, Prince 
Leopold, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Henry of 
Prussia, entered the servants’ hall, where the 
gifts were laid out. Her Majesty then, assisted 
by the Royal Family, distributed the presents. 


The Queen and their Royal Highnesses Prince 
and Princess Christian, Princess Louise, and 
Prince Arthur, attended service at Whippingham 
Church on Christmas morning, where the Rey. 
G. Prothero and the Rey. R. Duckworth officiated, 
and administered the sacrament of the Holy 
Communion. 


Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice also 
attended Divine service at Whippingham on 
Tuesday. 


Prince Christian, attended by Sir John Cowell, 
went to Southampton on Saturday, and visited 
the Ordnance Survey establishment there. His 
Royal Highness was received by Sir Henry 
James and the officers of the various depart- 
ments, by whom he was conducted through the 
establishment. 


The Queen hag been pleased to assign the 
usual title and precedence to the brother and 
sister of the new Earl of Kellie. 


It is expected that her Royal Highness Princess 
Helena will be confined in March, her Royal 
Highness tlre Princess of Wales will be confined 
in April, and her Royal Highness the Princess 
Teck in May. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, at- 
tended by Viscountess Walden, General Knollys, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, Lieutenant Haig, 
&c., attended Divine service on Sunday at the 
pretty little church in Sandringham park, which 
had been most tastefully decorated with holly 
and evergreens, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Carmichael. The Rev. G. W. L. Onslow, 
M.A., officiated and preached. The choir sang 
** Unto us a Child is born.” 

On Monday afternoon all the school children 
in their new cloaks and jackets were marched up 
to Sandringham House to pay their obeisance to 
the Royal Family. The passing by was witnessed 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales, Princes 
Albert Victor and George, and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. Each child received a Christmas bun, 
and they then dispersed to their homes. 


FASHIONABLE. 


Lapy Vicrorra Lampton gave birth to a son on 
Monday, and both mother and infant are pro- 
gressing favourably. 

One of Lord Westbury’s daughters, the Hon. 
Augusta Bethell, has published a book called 
‘* Helen in Switzerland.” 

The palatial seat of the Howards has had a nar- 
row escape from destruction by fire. One of the 
domestics detected a smell of fire in the mansion, 
and on search it was found that the upholsterer’s 
room was one mass of fire. The family being 
now away the whole of the matting and the beds 
were stored here for dryness. It is supposed the 
fire was caused by the ignition of a roll of matting 
which had been too near a stove. The matting 
and about fifty beds were allburnt. The fire was 
in the room below the picture gallery, where some 
of the works of the ancient masters are hung. 
Great anxiety resulted, and to show the narrow- 
ness of the escape, it may be stated the floor 
ignited, and the walls beneath the pictures are 
scorched quite brown. No pictures are damaged, 
however, but the plumber, who ventured into the 
gallery had to be pulled out by the legs to avoid 
stufocation. The fire was subdued by the engine 
belonging to the castle in about three hours. 


ARRIVALS. 

Aca Aty Asxkrr, from Tauris, Persia, and 
Mons. P. Pévérata, from Constantinople, have 
arrived at the Alexandra Hotel, Hyde-park-corner. 

The Hon. Laura Lane Fox has arrived at 


e| Brown’s Hotel. 


The Earl and Countess Cowley have arrived in 
England from Paris. 
remain for six weeks. 
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They are expected to 


DEPARTURES. 

Mr. and Lady Violet Greville-Nugent have left 
town for the winter on a series of visits, 

The Marquis of Bath has left Thomas's Hotel, 
Berkeley-square, for his seat, Longleat, 

The Dowager Marchioness Townshend and 
Lady Audrey Townshend haye left town for 
Balls-park, Hertford, 


APPROACHING MARRIAGES IN HIGH 
LIFE. 


A MARRIAGE is said to be arranged between 
Mrs. Dashwood and Lord William Graham. 

It is reported that a matrimonial union will 
shortly be effected between the Dowager Lady 
Ichester and Lord Hilton, late Sir William 
Jolliffe. 

A marriage is about to take place between 
Naval Lieutenant Leone Detroyat and Miss 
Helene Garre, granddaughter of Madame Sophie 
Gay, and niece to Count O’Donnell, M. Emile de 
Girardin, and the Countess de Cauclaux. 


OBITUARY. 


THE death is announced of the Hon. Henry 
Sugden, eldest son of Lord St. Leonards. The 
deceased, who was born in 1811, was educated at 
Eton and Harrow, after which he proceeded to 
St. Alban Hall, Oxford, where he took his B.A. 
degree in 1834, when He was fourth class in 
mathematics. He was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn in 1837, and was 
made Registrar of the Court of Chancery in Ire- 
land in 1856, during the time Lord St. Leonards 
was Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 


FOREIGN COURTS 


AccorpinG to the Swiss journals the Empress 
Charlotte is going to leave Miramar soon, and be 
remoned to the establishment of Préfargier (can- 
ton of Neuchatel), where she will be installed 
with part of her suite in a separate building. 


CarpinaL Gousset, Archbishop of Rheims, 
died on Saturday, in the Archiepiscopal Palace. 
The deceased, born in 1792, was the son of a 
farmer, and worked in the fields before he entered 
a clerical college for his education. 

A Councin of Ministers was held on Saturday 
at the Tuileries, the Emperor presiding. 

Tur Countess of Montebello, having arrived 
in Paris from Rome, has been received by their 
Majesties at the Tuileries. 

Prince Adalbert of Bavaria and his wife, an 
Infanta of Spain, arrived at Madrid on the 20th. 
Their Majesties went to receive the travellers at 
the railway station. 

Kina Victor Emmanuel has returned to Flo- 
rence from his shooting excursion in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pisa. 


Tne New Free Press of Vienna states that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph has conferred the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Stephen on the 
Duke de Gramont on the occasion of the conélu- 
sion of the treaty of commerce between France 
and Austria. 

Tue Princess Clotilda was safely delivered last 
week of a princess, who received from its god- 
mother, the Queen of Portugal, the Christian 
names of Marie-Letizia-Hugené-Catherine-Ade- 


laide. 
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Foreign and Colonial 
Intelligence, 


FRANCE. 


Ox Sunday the Emperor Napoleon received 
the new Turkish Ambassador and also the new 
American Minister, General Dix, to present their 
credentials. The latter having expressed the 
sincere wish of the United States that the good 
understanding now prevailing between the two 
countries should become permanent, the Emperor 
thanked General Dix and said that the historical 
reminiscences to which General Dix had alluded 
were a sure guarantee that no misunderstanding 
would disturb the friendly relations between 
France and the United States. 


ITALY. 

Tue latest advices from Rome continue to 
represent that city as politically tranquil. If 
ever the Pope entertained an idea of abandoning 
his seat of government it appears to have been 
now entirely given up. Temporal reforms are 
spoken of in some quarters, whilst others firmly 
deny that the Papacy has any intention of re- 
forming its temporal government. 

The Pope has addressed an invitation to the 
bishops of the Catholic world to assemble at 
Rome in the month of June, 1867, to celebrate 
the 18th centenary of the martyrdom of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and the canonisation 
of several martyrs, confessors, and Virgins, 


AMERICA. 

Tne City of Paris has brought intelligence 
from New York to the 15th instant. Both Houses 
of Congress had passed the bill granting the 
suffrage irrespective of colour to the district of 
Columbia. The vote was passed by two-thirds 
in both houses, and therefore becomes law, the 
President having no power to veto it. The two 
houses of the North Carolina Legislature had 
rejected the Constitutional Amendment. The 
Canadian Government is said to have turned 
over the condemned Fenians to the home Go- 
vernment. 

A proclamation has been issued at Vera Cruz, 
declaring that the Emperor Maximilian has not 
left Mexico. The Emperor is reported to have 
formed a strong alliance with the Church party, 
securing important monetary advantages. I¢ is 
also stated that he has offered to turn the Go- 
vernment over to Miramon, Marquez, and Marin, 
and appeal to the popular vote to decide upon a 
new Government. 
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INDIA. 

By the arrival of the Bombay mail we have 
advices from Bombay to Nov. 28, and from 
Calcutta to Nov. 21. 

Bombay is to have a weekly mail to England 
from January. 

The adopted son of the ex-King of Oude has 
been taken into custody at Caleutta on a charge 
of stealing a large quantity of jewellery from his 
father’s harem. 

The other advices have been anticipated by 
the telegrams. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

We have news from the Cape of Good Hope, 
by the mail which arrived on Sunday to the 19th 
of November. The season, we are told, continued 
very favourable; crops of all kinds, which were 
being harvested, had proved abundant, and from 
most parts of the country there were encouraging 
accounts of future prospects. Farmers were 
beginning to get out of their late difficulties, and 
with a few such good seasons as the present, 
the revival of former prosperity seemed certain. 

The Government and Parliament had stopped 
almost all the active work during the past month 
until they had the report of the select committee 
on retrenchment in public expenditure before 
them. This report recommended the reduction 
of nearly £89,000 in the estimated expenditure ; 
this saving to be made by reducing the official 
salaries and establishments, 

Mr. Reuter’s agent thus summarises the Chureh 
news from Natal:—‘ Dr. Colenso had assumed 
the offensive, and had threatened to excommuni- 
cate the dean and his supporters... He also 
intended ejecting the clergy from the ecclesias- 
tical buildings, grounding his movements on 
their having met and elected in a private room 
at Pietermaritzberg, the Rev. William Butler, 
vicar of Wantage, diocese of Oxford, England, 
as their future bishop. A meeting of Dr. 
Colenso’s supporters had since been held in the 
cathedral, when they protested against this 
election, and forwarded a petition complaining of 
the same to the Queen.” 


Religious intelligence, 


Last week a deeply interesting social meet- 
iug was held in the school-room of Surrey 
Chapel, to give the pastor, elders, and officers 
an opportunity of bidding farewell to the pastor 
and members of the recently-formed community 
now styled the Borough-road Congregational 
Church, under the care of Mr. Murphy. After 
an excellent tea the Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B., 
presided, aud handed Mr. Murphy the sum of 

0 guineas as a slight token of respect from 
several friends who have known and appreciated 
his labours in South London. The presenia- 
tion was accompanied with loud demonstrat ions 
of applause. 

AccipENT to tHE JouN Wiuxuiams. — The 
Patriot reports an accident to the mission 
barque, John Williams. It appears that while 
the John Williams was beating up the harbour 
at Aneiteum, she ran upon a coral reef and 
speedily began to let in water. The natives on’ 
the island, especially those belonging to the 
Christian church there, at once came off to 
tender what aid they could. Fortunately the 
schooner, the Dayspring, was also at the island, 
and able to render valuable assistance. In due 
jiige the John Williams was got off the reef, and 

er damages: sufficiently repaired to enable her 
to return to Sydney. The Dayspring was kindly 
allowed to accompany her to render prompt as- 
sistance if required. Several natives, too, came 
on board to work the pumps, deeming it a 
pleasure to render any aid to the Gospel ship. 
All the missionaries but Mr. Chalmers have re- 
mained at Aneiteum. 

On Saturday last, the first’ stone of a new 
ehurch, to be called St. Peter’s, at Birkenhead, 
was laid by Harl Grosvenor, in the presence of 
Lady Constance Grosvenor, Mr. John Laird, M.P., 
Archdeacon Jones, and a large number of spec- 
tators. The church is intended to accommodate 
nearly 700 people, and will be entirely free and 
unappropriated. The incumbent will be the 
Rev. Mr. Fenton, who has been labouring for 
five years in a district of 7,000 people, part of 
an ecclesiastical district with a population of 
22,000, and only one church. The site will cost 
£875, the building £2,400, and the endowment 
and repair funds £1,450. The Bishop of Chester 
will be the patron, and an endowment is expected 
from the Ecclesiastical! Commissioners, 

Tne Ritualistic services in St. Paul’s Church, 
West-street, Brighton, on Christmas-eve did not 
conclude till the dawn of the small hours, intro- 
ductory of the next day. Between three ana iour 
thousand persons attended, and cuuble rows of 
cabs, lined the whole length ur the street. Con- 
siderable controversy exists in theological circles 
concerning the countenance of these practices by 
the diccese. 

On Christmas morning the Very Rev. Dr. Stan- 
ley, he Dean of Westminster, preached an inter- 
esting sermon in the Abbey, on Christmas and its 
Associations, selecting for his text the 9th chapter 
of the prophecy of Isaiah, verses, 5, 6, ‘ For every 
battle of the warrior is with confused noise, and 
garments rolled in blood; but this shall be with 
burning and fuel of fire. For unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given : and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Vather, the Prince of 
Peace.” The Dean concluded the sermon, which 
was listened to with deep attention, by earnestly 
deprecating divisions between Ritualists, and 
ant -Ritualists, Rationalists and anti-Rationalists, 
counselling rather an appeal to Him who had 
been emphatically termed ‘‘ the Prince of Peace.” 
The choir and transepts were densely crowded 
during ihe service, and an unusally large number 
of persons remained during the administration 
of the Holy Communion. 
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THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton.— 
Noemper Nip; or, Harlequin and the Gnome- 
King of the Giant Mountains. Every evening at 


Seven. Special Morning performances every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday during 
January. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE-—New Comic 
Operetta, entitled Trerrinte Hymen. To be 
followed by Pantomime,—Att BaBa AND THE 
Forty Turrves; or, Harlequin and the Genii of 
the Arabian Nights. Seven. 

THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—New 
Comedy, A Lesson ror Lirz, by Tom Taylor. 
Concluding with a grand Divertissement, entitled 
Eoyrtian Bonps. Morning Performances every 
day at 2:30, commencing with LirrLerap’s 
Curistmas Party. and concluding with a bur- 
lesque, called Synvrus; or, The Peril! The 
Pelf! and The Pearl ! 

THEATRE ROYAL, PRINCESS’S.—Bar- 
naBy by Runes, followed Planché’s Fairy Extrava- 
ganza of THe InvistnLE Prince. Seven. 

LYCEUM THEATRE.—Rovcr er Norr. Mr. 
Fechter. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—Hontep Dowy, 
concluding with THe Boarpine ScHoot. 

NEW SURREY THEATRE.—Firsr Love, 
followed by Pantomime A AppiE Pre; or, Har- 
lequin Jack-in-the-Box. 

THEATRE ROYAL, ASTLEY’S.—Denrcate 
GrounD, followed by, at a quarter to eight, the 
Pantomime—Hosu-a-srz, Basy, UPON THE TREE 
Tor. Morning performances every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday. 

CITY OF LONDON THEATRE.—Pantomime 
of Dinc Done Beuxt, Pussy’s IN THE WELL. 
Every evening at seven. 


Blur fetter Basket, 


M. P. Arrp.—We regret that it is not possible 
for us to insert the circular, except in our 
advertising columns. 


TrutH.—The rhyme is scarcely up to our stan- | 


dard, nor do we altogether agree with the sen- 
timent. There can be no doubt that it isa 
painful and deplorable circumstance that so 
many of the fair sex, of a marriageable age, 
are compelled to pine in solitude, with that 
‘‘hope deferred which maketh the heart grow 
sick,” in opposition to nature’s laws. It is also 
quite true, as our correspondent puts it, that, 
as regards matrimony— 
Young men may wander here and there 
To seek the fairest rose, 
While women sink in sad despair: 
Unheeded are their woes. 


No chance to wed, they must not dare 
To ask—or to complain; 


but it is equally certain that the remedy 
“Truth” proposes would not meet the diffi- 
culty, at any rate, in England, without the 
introduction of polygamy. To say nothing of 
the extra work that would be thrown upon the 
Divorce Court (an institution even now, alas! 
too well known) by her plan, there is a hard, 
relentless, numerical obstacle that will obtrude 
itself into the question. Again, modern cus- 
tom—to our shame, be it said—has a peculiar 
bias in the marriage question. Young ladies 
and gentlemen are not content to begin where 
their parents did, and heart with heart, and 
hand in hand, steadily plod their way; they 
must needs wait till they can start in life at 
the point to which their parents have attained 
after, it may be, some twenty-five or thirty 
years of steady industry and prudence; and 
young and noble hearts the while are desolate, 
and blear-eyed Immorality boldly stalks the 
land. No,no. The cause of the evils you would 
redress lies far deeper than you have as yet 
fathomed. The million may recognise and 
suffer from the effects you so justly complain 
of; but it requires Age and Thought to sug- 
gest the antidote. And when philosophy has 
done its best, the world rolls on in its strange 
old way,—sorrow and joy, sunshine and storm, 
ever commingling; and while Reason preaches, 
Fashion rules. 

ExstzE.—The floral jewellery, perfumed, is sold 
by Mr. Rimmel, 96, Strand. 

A Lover or Pe1s.—You may soon render a 
canary very tame if you notice and treat it 
with kindness. Let it out of its cage to fly 
about the room if you can. We have one 
which flies on the table and picks up the 
crumbs at breakfast-time, and hops about us 
fearlessly. To justify such liberty for yom 
little favourite, you must take every means 
necessary for his safety with regard to door 
and window, and you must not have a cat in 
the house. We are not aware that a little 
bread will do the bosom any harm. 

ConsumptiveE.— We think that you deceive your 
self with regard to your symptoms. Yous is 
probably a case of debility from want o 
pure air, and over-application to work. Be 
less s-vere with yourself, and procure country 
air, if possible. Go to bed early, and sleep as 
late as you can; get plenty of rest, and enough 
out-door exercise, but not too much. Be very 
careful not to take cold. Let your diet be as 
nourishing as possible—chops cooked over the 
fire and with the gravy in them, rich soup; 
take rum and milk half-an-hour before rising, 
and drink Guinness’s stout with your meals; 
if too heavy, Bass’s ale, but the stout is best. 
If it makes you sleepy, indulge in a nap. 
The milk should be warmed, and a table. 
spoonful of rum be stirred into three-parts 
of a tumbler of milk. We have known a cure 
effected by these means. 

A HovsEewire.—Small, delicate materials can be 
cleansed as follow :—Cut up a pound of curd 
Soap (or sufficient for your purpose) and boi. 
it till dissolved in water; put it ina pan with 


enough water to make a stiff lather. When 
tepid, put the article to be washed in. It will 
be clean in a few moments. Wring it out. 
Rinse in a pan of cold water thoroughly and 
quickly, wring it again, lay it between two 
clean cloths, fold up and wring. Take it out 
and it will be nearly dry. This prevents the 
colours from running. Hang it on a line if 
too damp for the mangle, in which it should 
lie all night. To wash flannel, have two 
lathers prepared; if very much soiled, three. 
The last must be deeply blued. Wash the 
flannel whilst the suds are as warm as the 
hands can bear. Rinse well in the blued 
lather, and wring out. Never put flannel into 
cold water, which would shrink it. If the lather 
is too hot it will spoil the colour of the flannel. 
All woollen goods and hose should be treated 
the same way, omitting the blue for coloured 
articles. It is better to wash often than to 
soil the material much. 

A Youne Lasstz.—There seems to be no cause 
for the quarrel, as you tell the story. But we 
have not heard the other side of the case; 
how, then, is it possible to. pronounce the 
judgment you desire ? 

PurasEeD wir Your Paprger.—Idleness is the 
bane of many young girls. If you really feel 
unhappy, busy yourself with some useful pur- 
suit ; try to be of service to. your fellow-crea- 
tures, and steadily refuse to dwell on the sub- 
ject that grieves you, whenever it recurs to 
your mind. Rush away from it to some em- 
ployment. Busy people have no time for 
vain regrets. 

ADELINDA.—A young lady, no matter how pretty 
she may be, who spends all her time in eating, 
drinking, sleeping, and reading fashionable 
novels, spiced with some visiting, and a few 
balls during the season, is a very useless 
creature, quite unfit to hold her station in 
society as a wife and mother. She is more 
like a pretty china figure, and should remain 
upon the shelf; or a well-dressed doll, that 
will be despised or neglected as soon as it be- 


gins to get a little old. Why does not Adelinda 


earnestly set about rendering herself a valu- 
able member of society? 
she tries. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE 
TRADE. 


Tae Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at 
and of all 


the principal Railway Stations, 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. 
Country Newsagents, desirous of being 


lane, Fleet-street, H.C. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 


8s. d. Ss. 
Six lines and under 3 6] Paragraphs, 6 lines & 
Every additional line 0 6 under .. 


for a series. 


No advertisement for the current issue can be 


received after six o’clock on Wednesday. 


Nott.—Business communications should be 


addressed, and Post-Office Orders made payable, 


to the Publisher, Gzorcr MApDICck, not to the 
Editor. Literary Correspondents should always 
send their real names and addresses, not neces- 
sarily for publication, but as a mark of good 
Contributors wishing their MSS. re. 
turned, in case of rejection, should enclose pog- 
The Editor cannot be responsible 


faith. 


tage stamps. 
for the return of Poetry and other Scraps. 
Authors should retain copies. All communica- 


tions for insertion in the current number should 


reach the office not later than noon on Wednes.- 
day. 


iL ady’s Otun aimper. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1866. 


THE LAW OF DIVORCE. 


HEN Jean Vauseay, in Victor Huao’s 
celebrated work, “Les Miserables,” 
passes out of court, after nobly declaring him- 
self guilty of a crime for which two other 
forcats had been arraigned, we are told that 
the audience were impressed with the sen- 
sation that something sublime had passed from 
among them. So it is in cases of gross in- 
Justice also. 
and wrong, the only true foundation of all 
law, yet from whieh this last constantly 
sverves, induces us intuitively, and without 
irgument, to detect the gross evil of partial 
legislation; and when any cause celebre comes 
before us, the huge disproportion of the con- 
sequences so startle us, that, first astonished at 
the origin of such iniquity, we instantaneously 
set about the remedy. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
upon granting facilities for divorce at all, one 
t ing is certain, that similar remedies should 
be afforded to the injured woman as to the 
injured man. We have no right, because we 
are the stronger, to doom an outraged wife 
still to carry about with her the loathed bur- 
den from which every spark of virtuous love 

as gone, simply because she cannot prove she 


is in terror of her life; and yet allow the) 


husband to get free from the adultress, With- 
out the element of proved cruelty being neces- 


a woman only barharously treated when she is 
knocked about with a stick somewhat bigger 
than the thumb,—the usual size of that mem- 
ber being the maximum allowed by one of the 
sage exponents of “Old Father Antic,” the 


broken, as well as heads? If the adjudication 
in the recent case of Minrorp v. MinForp ma- 
nifest the real beauty of the law, the sooner it is 
amended the better. But perhaps the Legis- 
lature founded its extraordinary system in 


Surely she may if 


sup- 
plied weekly with ‘Contents’ Bills,” should 
communicate with the Publisher, 2 and 8, Shoo- 


d. | provisions of the old code for the protection of 


seeps, 6.10 
Every additionalline 1 9 
A considerable reduction is made on an order 


That innate recognition of right 


and Loudon should not be forgotten. 


positively performed at each of these places 
sary at all, For, after all, what is cruelty ? Is| within the incredibly short space of ninety-six 


hours”!!! Neither was the most important 
political information capable of swifter transit’; 
for, as the paper announces, the arrival of the 
news of Lord NEtson’s victory at the Nile, at a 
quarter past eleveno’clock, so Mr. WINCHESTER 

was sent off express to the Kina, at Wey- 
mouth, in order that his Majesty might learn 
the glad tidings before he went to rest.” But 
locomotion was not only tardy, it was dan- 
gerous. FRancis FREELING, the Secretary to 
the Post Office, offers £200 for the apprehen- 
sion and conviction of a highwayman who 
robbed the postboy Carrying the mail to Seven- 
oaks ; and on one evening a lieutenant of the 
Horse Guards was stopped by two highway- 
men, near Stevenage, and robbed, and Mr. 
Courvosier, the King’s messenger, was mulcted 
of three pounds near Maidenhead. Yet we 
were hanging men by wholesale at the time, 
for the most trivial offences, and now that we 
have diminished capital punishments, we never 
hear of mounted Knights of the Road. What 
say the Executionists to this? And how much 
blood must have been shed, for sheep and 
horses, before this criminal blunder of the 
Legislature was corrected! 

Yet the King and Queen took cognizance 
of the amusements of their people, although 
we cannot say much for the intellectuals of 
either one or the other. The Sovereign and 
his family are advertised to go to Maiden 
Castle, near Dorchester, in which, amongst 
other improving exercises, a pound of tobacco 
is to be grinned for; a hat given to the boy 


Law? Are there no such things as hearts 


these cases on the dictum of the old profligate 
cynic, that a woman’s endurance was inex- 
haustible, and that her heart never breaks, it 
only stretches ! 


It is so important a case, and brings so glow- 
ingly before us the iniquitous error of the 
system, that we do not wonder that eccentric 
orbit, “the public eye,” which, as SyDNEY 
SuirH observed, “turned whichever way it 
may, seldom sees anything,” should now be wide 
open upon it. The matter, also, so vitally affects 
our feminine population, that we should think 
ourselves particularly recreant if we did not 
severely comment upon it. Here is the brief 
summary, and black as the outlines are, we 
leave to the imagination of our readers to fill 
them up. _ The picture, then, will be that of a 
matrimonial Tartarus, wherein the wronged 
wife bears all the penalty, and Judge Minos 
is compelled to give a verdict from which his 
ideas of justice and common sense equally 
revolt. a ’ 

Three years after marriage we find the cul- : 
prit husboad carrying on an improper es who catches a roll dipped in treacle; and a 
course with two victims suce essively, the last pig is the reward to whoever holds him by 
positively quite a young creature.’ Next he the tail. There is also half-a-guinea for the 
has a child by a widow, so that at last, wearied | _ Pest ass; observe, it does not say the greatest, 
by his continual profligacy—one instance of | Probably for fear of dispute between the rival 
which, had the parties been reversed. would | “laims of the Sovereign and his subjects! We 
have entitled the man to a divorce—the wife |4 Bot mention the quadruped, since he ob- 
quits the thraldom she had endured for ten | Yiously would be far outgone by the others. 
years! Buthe didnotheat her, abitually. “She Now all this took place hardly more than half 
was not in a state of dread;” the sufferings of |2 century ago. We regard our ancestors as 
her mind, heart, outraged affections, were fools; they would have looked upon us as 
nothing. Men are supposed to be so far more | Wizards. And what has made these wondrous 
sensitive in these respects(!); and so Sir Jamns | C2anges? Simply, Education has taken down 
WiLDE, whose coerced position we positively the shutter, and a stream of knowledge now 
pity, could only decree a judicial separation, nor | POUrs in upon the lowest subject of the realm. 
could he afford her the only remedy adequate But what was Mind about all this while, 
the power of enjoying the remnant of life | fT there was at least so much of it that Lord 
with one worthy of the title of man and hus- | RUSSELL cannot get out of his head that they 
band, whom she could love and honour, and| Were the greatest men of any age, and Mr. 
not merely be forced to obey. Prrr seems to be the god of his idolatry. How 

But absurdity is never single, and the law L pate fine NON, yer AR ee 
as it stands, is worthy of the eccentric saga. ee in eh ee 
city of Hanwell. The present legislation was | dute a: potally Pewildered)by:s simple‘atamp 


C ris duty, and unable to correct even such palpable 
intended to facilitate, not to supersede the wrong as that which sent a seaman tO al. 


where he hung himself, for killing in his own 
defence one of the press-gang who had at- 
tacked him, according to the true principles 
then laid down of British freedom? Alas, 
there was more port wine than real policy and 
patriotism in those days. Mr. Pirr is a won- 
der because he is seen without the gout at 
Walmer; and there was not much chance for 
diffusing intelligence when “the keepers of 
several reading-rooms in Fleet-street were 
fined £5 for lending newspapers!” 

Honour, nevertheless, was at high estimate, 
as may be shown by a hostile meeting at Put- 
ney between Captain H. and Colonel A., “on 
account of a supposed injury in Ireland.” We 
should have thought these worthy fire-eaters 
had lead enough in their heads naturally, 
without requiring any artificial addition. 
But such were |the signs of the Times in 
more senses than one, until a good healthy 
blast of intelligence arose and blew the sign- 
boards and signs alike away. 

Meanwhile they were hanging Irish rebels 
summarily; MATTHEW ToNE was found ilty, 
NELson was honoured, and London ie i 
nated. Weak puns also were quite in fashion, 
and wit soared to such a height that the citizens 
of London are said to have nicely trimmed 
the Gallic Cock—“they have cut his comé for 
him.” To prevent mistake also by those of 
its readers who cannot take a joke except by a 
surgical operation, the journal takes care to 
print the pun in italics, as if to say, “Don’t 
ye see?” The only thing in which we most 
resemble our forefathers seems to be the 
vigour with which they puffed their quack 
medicines. JOHN Cortrysg attributes to Divine 
aid a cure of a scrofulous case by the use of 
Scaxes’ Patent Pills, and we should imagine, 
from the tone of the advertisement, nothing 
short of miracle could have saved him from 
the consequences of such pernicious stuff. 
But first and last, from the eginning of the 
paper to the end, we find such a farrago of 
ignorance, apathy to social progress, misgo- 
vernment and abuse of power, that we can 
hardly believe that centuries have not passed 
since; and feel, when we contemplate the im- 
provements of 1867, we should indeed “he 
thankful,” but yet not “rest.” 

LL _—_—__EE=*~ eS 

Wantev.—We cut the following advertisement 
from the Birmingham Post :—‘t Wanted, a general 
servant, in a small family, where @ man is kept. 
The housework and cooking all done by the mem- 
bers of the family. The gentleman of the house 
rises early, but prepares breakfast himself All 
the washing is put out, and the kitchens pro- 
vide 1 with every comfort and luxury, Cold meat 
d hash studiously avoided. Wages no objection 
to a competent party. References and photo- 
graphs exchanged.” 


women. If parties could not safely live 
together, it separated them; but it drew no 
distinction between one side and the other. 
So that now, besides neutralizing the bene- 
ficent intelligence of a former principle, we 
have absolutely rendered what wags intended 
as a means of happiness, a palpable instru- 
ment for perpetrating misery. A man may 
be as profligate as he pleases; but the wife, 
if she cannot bring a black eye or a bruised 
body into court, can only obtain a separation 
On the contrary, let her only sin once, and 
the remedy is prompt and severe; she is at 
once and for ever banished from her husband’s 
bed and board, and turned adrift, amockery and 
scorn to those who are often virtuous because 
they have never been tempted, and who daily 
ignore the vices of an adulterer, whom they 
describe as “a rather gay, or naughty, but a 
most charming man.” 


——————_~———__ 
OLD LAMPS AND NEW ONES. 


1& the disciples of progress peruse this ar- 

ticle, they will indeed find reason to 
“ take heart of grace,” and to be of good cou- 
rage. We have before usa re-publication of 
so interesting a character, and evoking so 
many points of useful comment, that we can- 
not do better than discuss it with our readers. 
It is areprint of the “Times” newspaper of 
Oct. 3, 1798, and though we do not mean, like 
ALADDIN’S treacherous Magician, to say we 
prefer “Old Lamps to New Ones,” either as to 
gas or gazettes, yet the title will serve well for 
contrasting most strange elements of the past 
and present. Itis not too much to say that 
in eight pages of the old newspaper are con- 
tained subjects of thought, names of persons, 
incidents of history, topics of social and edu- 
cational process, on any of which it were easy 
to write an essay. 

Printed on a single small sheet, price six- 
pence, behold the first proof of the narrow 
economy of a form:r generation! Had a man 
got up in either House to vindicate intellect 
and education from the onerous tax of the 
piper duty, with all its concurrent restrictions 
and imposts upon printing, advertising, &e., 
he might have reasoned eloquently for hours, 
but uselessly, against the powerful spirit of 
monopoly and class ignorance. These were 
diys when hardly one in a dozen geryants 
could read, and when intercourse was so diffi- 
cult that these very columns record it as 
“among the wonders of the present day, Mrs. 
Srppons’s late achievements at Brighton, Bath, 


She 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


SPEECH OF COUNT BISMARCK. 


THE speech delivered by Count Bismarck in 
the Prussian Chamber of Deputies on the 20th 
inst., has been eagerly perused during the week. 
He said,—The European system of 1815 meant 
a defensive system against France. 
security to Prussia, but at the same time re- 
stricted her action ; it fell in consequence of the 
policy followed since 1850 by Austria towards 
Prussia, and the Crimean War. 
situation has been such that Prussia seemed to 


have need of support against France, and Austria 


and the secondary States then speculated on the 
disposition of Prussia to make concessions. But 
in reality Prussia had no need of being supported 
against France, and there were no natural causes 
of hostility between those two countries; for, 
unlike former French governments, the Emperor 
Napoleon desires in his wisdom to remain in 
harmony with Prussia. Their interests are the 
same, France, like Prussia, being desirous of pro- 
moting in common the development of civilisa- 
tion. 
into such relations with France. 


THE COLLIERY ACCIDENT. 
A meeting on behalf of the sufferers in the re- 


cent colliery explosion at Barnsley was held a 


few days ago at Pontefract. The proceedings 
were, in their expressions of generous sympathy, 
the counterpart of the many others which have 


been held, but were remarkable for a kind-hearted 


and characteristic speech from Lord Houghton. 
His praise, remarks a contemporary, of the 
simple-minded, eager bravery of the colliers who 
rushed forward to the pit’s mouth, when volun- 


teers were wanted to descend in the abyss of 


death, and his description of the woman, who 
alone in a whole hamlet had not lost a relative 
by the catastrophe, were really eloquent. At 


Barnsley the work of filling up the cupola of 


No. 1 shaft has now been completed—about 
2,350 tons of spoil being put down the cupola, 
and 1,100 tons down the other one, and that was 
supplemented by a top dressing of puddled clay, 
five yards in depth. 


dangerous to do anything which could introduce 
he least air into the pit, as there cannot be the 


slightest doubt that a very considerable portion 
of the coal-bed is on fire. The engineers are very 
sanguine that the measures which have been 
adopted for extinguishing the fire would prove 
effectual. Everything is said to be proceeding 
80 far satisfactory, but nothing can be done until 
the mining engineer, into whose hands the 


management of the colliery is now entrusted, 
shall be satisfied that the fire is extinguished, 
and order it to be opened. That time, however, 
is remote, and months will most likely elapse 
before any attempt will be made to unseal the 
colliery and recover the bodies, as it was evident 
that the fire had got a very firm hold. 


POPULAR THEOLOGY. 


The millennium, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
being again postponed, by special authority from 
Dr. Cumming, the necessary alterations are being 
made in the advertisements of that peculiar class 
of persons who call themselves ‘students of 
prophecy.” In the last of these curious an- 
nouncements we read that the ‘‘ prophetic period 
of 1,260 years is just closing, but that the Advent 
is not imminent.” In another similar advertise- 
ment, ‘‘ Christians’ are invited to hold prayer- 
meetings for a whole week early in January; and 
if they don’t know what to pray for, they have 
only to write to a certain office near the Strand, 
and they will receive printed instructions for 
their guidance. Certainly we are a wonderful 
people; and as the eye runs down the column 
in the Times where every species of theology 
presents itself and asks for support in some 
shape or other, the memory involuntarily recalls 
the old French satirical reproach, that the 
English nation has a vast number of religions, 
but only one sauce. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


Tue Society for Promoting the Employment 
of Women, 19, Langham-place, W., has issued 
an appeal for help, in which the commitiece call 
attention to the distress now existing among 
women, and to the necessity of opening out new 
branches of industry for them. Many thousands 
of women of the educated classes have to earn 
their daily bread, and as most of these devote 
themselves to teaching, this profession is extra- 
vagantly over-crowded. The introduction of the 
sewing-machine is rapidly diminishing the de- 
mand for needlewomen ; and though a consider- 
able number of women are employed in machine 
work, they form but a small proportion to those 
who, before the introduction of machines, sup- 
ported themselves by the needle. Hospital 
nursing affords employment for some, but only 
women of thoroughly good constitutions and in 
sound health are eligible for this occupation, 
The work is hard, and to some persons peculiarly 
trying. 

It seems desirable to open up fresh branches 
of industry to women, for while the demand for 
trained labour is ever increasing, those who have 
received no special training are unable to obtain 
remunerative employment. Those who have re- 
ceived only the education given at girls’ schools 
cannot take up a profession or trade when the 
necessity comes upon them, and it is of the ut- 
most importance that girls should receive such 
specific training in early life as will enable them 
to maintain themselyes with self-respect in their 
own rank, should they be thrown on their own 
resources. It is worthy of particular notice that 
the most distressing and helpless cases which 
come under the cognizancé of the society are 


It afforded 


The subsequent 


An independent Prussia could alone enter 


Little more can now be 
done for a considerable time, as it would be very 
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those of married women. Of these, some have 
become widows; others have been deserted by 
their husbands, or are involved in their misfor- 
tunes. They often have a family of young chil- 
dren dependent on them; sometimes, even, a 
husband incapacitated by sickness of body or 
mind. The main object of the society, then, is 
to introduce respectable girls to suitable profes- 
sions and trades. The society does not, how- 
ever, confine its operations to this department 
only. A register is kept at the office, from 
which can be obtained female secretaries, clerks, 
book-keepers, matrons, photographic printers, 
colourers and mounters, saleswomen, si¢k nurses, 
needlewomen, &c. 
the copying of manuscripts and law-papers, di- 
recting envelopes, writing circulars, and various 
kinds of miscellaneous work. Specimens cf fern 


printing are shown, and orders received for 


screens, wardrobes, and boxes thus ornamented. 


Hirs. Brown to the Baitor, 


(By AnrHur Sxercunzy, Autor oF “Mars. 


Brown’s ParPERs.”’) 
= 


Mrs. BROWN’S DRESSMAKER. 


Sir,—It certingly is ’urtful to the feelins of 


any one as is a lady as only takes up ’er pen, 
as the sayin’ is, for to ’ave a whipper-snapper 


PEPE, call ’er a ignorant old brute, as 1 ’eard 
im myself with my own ears, bein’ a pale- 
faced party as I see at your office, as couldn t 


pass me on your own stairs, as certingly wide- 


ness ain’t their fault, and me acallin’ accordin’ 
to promise for to talk about the fashuns, and 
that young man to redicule me open for not 
a writin’ my own name, and so I says never 


no more shall it be sed, and goes to a party as 


I'd see it wrote up as taught writin’ in six 
lessons, and certingly wonderful speciments of 


‘ow they was improved arter ’em; and so I 
says to ‘im, it ain’t much as I requires, tho’ 


not much of a writer, through never ’avin’ 


gone beyond my pot-’ooks and ‘angers; tho’ a 
beautiful marker, as my sampler will show, 


and proud on it my dear mother were, on a 


bit of fine canvass; and must say as any one 


would be surprised for to see the change as 


six lessons ’as made, and am glad as I did it; 
not as I cares for that whipper-snapper, as T’d 


tell *im so afore ’is face; but wanted for to 
write about my dress, as was that reg’lar spilte 


in a omnibus thro’ a party with a baby, as 


might ’ave been civil over it, and me a settin’ 


with my money ready in my ’and, and her to 
knock it into the straw, thro’ me bein’ always 
terrified at gettin’ out, as you’re on your ’ead 
afore you knows where you are, the same as 
Mrs. Lambert as killed the old gentleman that 
polite as was a comin’ in and her a gettin’ out, 
as pitched slap on to him, as never spoke 
again, as did seem ’ard for to lose ’is life 
thro’ perliteness, as was much the same with 
a aunt of*mine, as come to a wiolent end, as 
the sayin’ is, through bein’ cook ina madhouse, 
and only asked that lunatic if he’d like ’is 
mutton ’ashed, and was found playin’ with ’er 
’ead three hours arter in the orchard, and ’ow 
it was they didn’t miss her afore I can’t make 
out. But as I was a sayin’, Brown’s been 
over in Paris, as he wouldn’t take me; not as 
I think I could ’ave gone thro’ lumbago, as 
will ketch me sudden when least expucted. 
Well, he comes ’ome full of *is nonsense 
about them French dresses, with some picters; 
so as I were a goin’ to’ave my Saxony cloth 
cleaned, so I thought as I'd ’ave a new 
breadth instead, thro’ that one bein’ spilte in 
the "bus, and it should be the back one, as 
might be made long for a'train, as is all the 
go over there. I’d a deal of trouble for to 
match that Saxony, but at last did, and 
wouldn’t employ Mrs. Pollin, as ’asn’t no 
ideas of anythink new, but makes everythink 
the same pattern as she did thirty year ago, 
so got Miss Chapple, as lives near Newin’ton 
Butts, for to make it up; as she said she’d 
do with pleasure, thro’ bein’ a friend of Mrs. 
Bults, as I did use to know well. It 
give me a turn to see her usin’ of her 
scissors that free with the stuff the day as I 
took it to ’er, and the trouble ag she gave me 
a going twice to ’ave it tried on, and a say- 
ing as I’d never been fitted proper, she could 
see. J think she must have kep’ that gown 
over three weeks, and when it came ’ome I 
never was so took aback. Why, the breadth 
as sue’d put in up the back no more matched 
than a boot and a shoe. [I says to er, “ Why 
that aint ever the stuff as I got for you?” She 
flew out and bounced away as if she was shot. 
Well, I couldn’t wear the gownd like that, so 
thought per’aps as cleanin’ would make it all 
over alike, so sent it to be done. They kep’ 
it over a fortnight, and then sent it ome hans 
a flabby rag, with every bit of colour out of 
that back breadth; as the man said, wasn’t 
ingrain colour like the rest. So I calls on 
Miss Chapple quite like the lady, for to men- 
tion it, a beggin’ as she’d come and see it on. 
Law bless you, she was in the ’igh ropes, a 
saying she was too busy a makin’ for the fust 
ladies in theland. “Weil,” thenI says, “I don’t 
think as your fust ladies is great shakes as 
wears cotton welwet and winseys as costs ten 
pence a yard, asis rubbish :” for that’s all there 
was layin’ about ’er place. She says “You're 
a low-lived person as don’t know no manners, 
and as to tryin’ to fit you l’d as soon make for 


a porpoise as don’t wear no stays.” 

didn’t come ’ere to be insulted, so 1 
your little bill.” She says, “It’s re 
gave it me out of the drawer. 

knocked over when I see twe 
sixpence. I says, “Whatever fo 
says, “I have lost money over it.” 
“You certingly ’ay 
She says, 


dares to. 
wizened old scarecrow. So I says 
to’urt you, but stand out of t 
says, “Oh, you old wixen. 


goin’ off,” and falls on ’er sofy. I 
in welcome ; 


Orders are also received for 


thin 


ouse, as said, “I 
more like a rhinoceros,” 
pened the winder and hollared thieves, as 
rought in the neighbours, and there was that 
confusion as was enough 
wild, and glad I w 


try it on makin’ me 


page of the dail 
the sum of 150 guineas. 

as been secured as a contributor for 1867, and 
the Tribune will, upon the opening of the new 
year, be printed on heavy paper. 


Mr. Bennett has brought out a very hand- 
Somely printed gift-book for the 
Ing, amongst other matter, ‘“ Snow 
Winter Idyl,” by the America 
Here are his lines on the Yule log :— 


I knows the law.” 


Oh! Oh! 


goes. I ketched ’old firm on to the b 


histers, as all come away with me, but broke 
my fall, for I only slipped down two stairs ; 
but, bless you, the bannisters was all about 
the place, and out come the woman of the 
wasn’t a ’uman being, but 


Miss Chapple, she 


Martua Browy, 


dthenwa, 


Mr. Courier has issued the second part of his 
reprint of Davison’s ‘‘ Poetical Rha 
pleting that important work. 

Unprer the odd title of “The Ho'y Land, 
Egypt, Constantinople, Athens, 
Day and Co. h 


Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 
We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn ; 
We turn the pages that they read ; 
Their written words we linger o’er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade. 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor ! 
Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must ; 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own! 


I says, “I 
et me ’ave 
ady;” and 
I was regular 
nty-seven and 
r?” “Oh,” she 
I says, 
e, for PIL never pay you.” 
“You don’t leave this place till 
you do.” I says, “You detain me if you 
She’s a poor 
“T don’t want 
he way.” She 
I'ma 
says, “Go 
80 am I,” and out of the room I 
Walks ; and if they ’adn’t been and left some- 
g on the stairs as I stepped on, and aw 


to drive any one 
as to get out of the place, 
but never will I pay that Miss Chapple, as I 
found out all about, thro’ Mrs. 
’er like pison. And if she’adn’t 
the bit of stuff as I give ’er and 
bit like it, tho’ different both in 
price ; and as to them bannisters, they didn’t 
pay, as is a downright 
disgrace, and no protection, and with a family 
did ought to be looked to. ' 
to know is, what thousands wants with achin’ 
‘arts, as ’as ’ad their clothes spilte and no re- 
dress, where are we to look to, for as to the 
County Courts, no doubts they means well, 
but law, what can they do ag’in'a set of waga- 
bones as will say anything but their prayers, 
and them they whistles, as the sayin’ is, for 
I'm sure I’ve ’ad falsehoods swore to in them 
Courts as is enough to take your breath aw 
But now, p’raps, if you'll t 
a Editor, we might get a court where ladies 
might ave their complaints looked to, and not 
be put down the moment they opens their 
mouths, the same as I’ve been myself, over 
and over again, by their majisties and even 
judges, as did ought to ’ave knowed better 
than to tell me to ’old my tongue, but will be 
eard in spite on ’em, if you will but stand the 
friend of yours in dooty bound, as can sign 
my own name, Mr. Whipper-Snapper, and 
ain’t a ignorant old brute. 


Pollin, as ’ates 
been and spilte 
got another 
colour and 


But what I wants 


ay? 
ake it up thro’ bein’ 


psody,”? com- 


&c., &¢.,”’ Messrs. 
ave issued a volume of Mr. Bed- 
ford’s photographs, illustrating the Eastern 
Journey of the Prince of Wales. 


Mr. Bentuey has in the press a life of the 
essayist Hazlitt, by his grandson, Mr. W. Hazlitt. 
The book can hardly fail to be in 
near relationship of the biograph 
ject it may reasonably be expe 
additional interest to the work. 


The charming papers entitled « Passa es 

the Note-Books of the late N gees 
Which have appeared in the 
are about to be published in two volumes by 
Messrs. Ticknor, of Boston, 
brought down to within a very § 
Hawthorne’s death. 


Ir is stated in the American press that the 
New York Tribune has engaged Mr. Dickens to 
write a novel for its weekl 
it 25,000 dollars. 


teresting. The 
er and his sub- 
cted will impart 


athaniel Hawthorne, 
“Atlantic” periodical, 


The notes are 
hort time of Mr. 


y edition—paying for 
Mr. Carlyle has fe, bean en- 
gaged to contribute a single article, to cover a 
y edition, for which he receives 
Mr. John Stuart Mill 


season, contain- 
Bound: A 
n poet Whittier, 
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f,iterature, 


The Draytons and the Davenants. By the 
Author of “Chronicles of the Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.” London: T. Nelson and 
Sons. 1867. 


THIs is a fascinating story, cast in the period 
when those terrible wars, so strangely, as if in 
bitter irony, termed civil, for conscience and 
liberty eee Say anarchy and power) lay bare 
England’s throbbing heart, and drained her 
best life’s blood in the strife. The author is 
already tolerably well known from previous 
works, and by none more deservedly so than 
the “Chronicles” mentioned above. The 
present volume will certainly increase her 
reputation. It has all the charm of its pre- 
decessors; and is free from some of their 
faults. There is about it the mystic quiet of 
acalm autumn evening—the subdued light 
that floods the tessalated pavements of the old 
cloistered abbey ; the voice and manner of an 
old friend, “wisely sad,” that touches the 
memories of the past, and makes them stand 
out sharp and clear, with a gentle spell— 

That has power to lessen the restless pulse of 

care, 
And comes like the benediction that follows after 
prayer. 

The story opens attractively. The author, 
sitting alone by her spinning-wheel, in the 
Far West, with barred doors for fear of the 
Indians, chances to look through the open 
window across the country, and her thoughts, 
by that strange undefined inspiration which 
few persons have not experienced at some 
period of their lives, wander back to the days 
of childhood, spent in the delightful fen 
country of our own rugged island home. And 
this is howshe would explain that mysterious 
something—that divine inflatus—that set her 
thoughts in play :— 

Most probably it was the hay. For, as the 
excellent Mr. Bunyan has illustriously set forth, 
in his work on the Holy War, the soul hath five 
gates, through which she holdeth parlance with 
the outer world. And correspondent with these 
outer gates from the sensible world in space, 
meseemeth, are as many inner gates into the 
inner, invisible world of thought and time ; 
which inner gates open simultaneously with the 
outer, by the same spring. But of all the 
mystic springs which unlock this wondrous in- - 
ward world, none act with such swift, secret 
magic as those of the Gate of Odours. There 
stealeth in unobserved some delicate perfume of 
familiar field flower or garden herb, and straight- 
way, or ere she is aware, the soul is afar off in 
the world of the past, gathering posies among 
the fields of the past, or culling herbs in the old 
corner of the old garden, to be laid, by hands 
long since cold, in familiar chambers, long since 
tenanted by other owners. 

How simple, and yet how beautiful and 
true is all this! Again: she passes quietly to 
an old chest—how few amongst us but have 
some such recess, where lie buried the secrets 
and treasures of the past!—and as she turns 
over the yellow leaves of worm-eaten records, 
one can, without effort, catch her meaning :— 

When I laid down those old pages, and looked 
out through the declining light over these new 
shores, across this new sea, towards the far-off 
England which still lives beyond, it seemed for 
a moment as if the sun setting behind the wide 
western woods, the strip of golden corn-fields, 
the reapers returning slowly over the hill, the 
Indian burial mounds beside the creek, the,trim 
new house, my own quiet self, were the shadows; 
and that old world, in which my spirit had been 
sojourning, still the living and the real. 


A sketch true to the letter is that of Annt 
Dorothy--her like is amongst us still; and a 
fair, sweet face is recognised in Aunt Gretel, 
whose pure, unaffected piety—that love with- 
out dissimulation—shines so conspicuously in 
her life, not in glorious yet fitful flashes, 
but as the steady light which, streaming with 
unerring constancy from the moorland cottage 
window on some wild, stormy night, tells to 
the foot-sore, weary, and benighted traveller, 
that home and rest are nigh. Here is Aunt 
Dorothy—and we will make it short:— 

Time, she said, was too precious to spend in 
searching out the rights of children’s quarrels; 
and human nature, being depraved as it is, allaccu- 
sations had probably some ground of truth, and all 
accusers some wrong motive. And in all quar- 
rels, there is always, said she, fault on both 
sides. She therefore punished accused and ac- 
cuser alike, without further investigation. 


We wish we had space to quote the author's 
suggestions on the keeping of a diary; but we 
can only refer our readers to the book itself. 

As the story progresses, we have sketched, 
with a free hand and without much attempt 
at colouring, fine, striking pictures of the old 
Puritan ‘virtues that shone so sternly bright 
and immoveable—if we may so express it— 
amidst the wild glamour of those troublous 
times. And ever and anon, out of these 
sketches will arise some quaintly hamorous 
allusion or scintillation of thought; but all in 
the same quiet, hopeful, inquiring way. Here 
is a parenthesis, and with this we must con- 
clude our notice:— 


* * * In our times, as in my own life, it 


S2ems to me absolutely impossible to say where 
sacred history begins, and where the profane ends, 
My consolation is, that it seems to me much the 
same in the Holy Scriptures. We call Genesis 
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sacred history; and what is it chiefly but a story 
of family life! What is Exodus but a record of 
national deliverances? Whatare the Chronicles 
and Kings but histories of wars and seiges, inter- 
spered with pathetic family stories? What, indeed, 
are the Gospels themselves but the record, not of 
creeds or ecclesiastical conflicts, but of a life,—the 
Life, coming in contact with every form of wicked- 
ness, and sin, and sorrow in this our common 
everyday human life? What would the Gospels 
be with nothing but the Sabbaths and the syna- 
gogues, and the Sanhedrim, and the Scribes and 
Pharisees left in them? ‘With the widow’s only 
son left out of them, andthe ruler’s little daugh- 
ter, and the woman who was a sinner, and the 
five thousand fed on the grassy slopes of Galilee, 
and the one young man who departed sorrowful, 
‘ for he had great possessions.’ Would it have 
been more truly church history for having the 
less human history? The Bible history seems 
to me to be a history of all human life in rela- 
tion to God. The sins of the Bible are terribly 
manifest, —secular sins; injustice, impurity, 
covetousness, cruelty. The virtues are simple, 
homely, positive yirtues,—truth, uprightness, 
kindness, mercy, gratitude, courage, gentleness ; 
such sins and virtues as make the weal or woe of 
nations and of homes. Ordinary ecclesiastical 
history seems to me too often a record of secular 
struggles for consecrated things, and names, and 
places, and of selfish strivings for which shall be 
greatest. The sins it blames, too often mere 
transgressions of rules, mistakes as to religious 
terms, neglect of the tithe of mint, anise, and 
cummin. The virtues it commends, alas! too 
often negative renunciations of certain indul- 
gences, scruples as to certain observances, fast- 
ing twice in the week; things which, done or un- 
done, leave the heart the same. But underneath 
all this, a Church history like that of the Bible 
is being silently lived on earth; is being silently 
written in heaven. Little glimpses of it we see 
here from time to time. What will it be when 
we see it all! 

Moxon and Co. 


Dores Elaine. London: 


1866. 


Atmost alone in its stately magnificence, not- 
withstanding the great rivalry in illustrated 
books this season, appears the above-named 
work, in which the poet laureate’s words are 
set off by the genius of the greatest artist of 
his age. Whatever may be the opinion of 
Mr. Tennyson as a poet—and he has several 
severe censors—there can be no difference of 
sentiment relative to the zealous appreciation 
of his thoughts by M. Doré. This is more 
remarkable trom a report that the Frenchman 
did not at first know anything either of Ten- 
nyson’s fame or subject. Notwithstanding, 
also, M. Doré has illustrated so many books, 
his fancy does not wane, nor his ideas re-pro- 
duce themselves; on the contrary, he seems in 
“ Klaine” to have passed out of the regions of 
the wild and mythical, such as obtain in 
“Tanfry the Knight” and Balzac’s “ Contes 
Drolatiques” into smooth plains of thought, 
suitable to the delicacy of his theme. 

The nine engravings which compose the 
illustrative portion of “ Elaine,” have each 
“bits” in them of the highest artistic skill; 
and some of his landscape sketches are mar- 
vellous. Perhaps, taken each as a whole, the 
two most beautiful are those of “ Lancelot re- 
lating his Adventures,” and the “ Dead Maiden,” 
with the boat on the river. Altogether, the 
present of such a book would be magnificent 
on the part of the donor, and would charm any 
recipient. 


Sir Brooke Fosbrooke. In Three vols. By 
CHARLES LEVER. London: Blackwood and 
Sons. 1866. 


Aways welcome, at this or any other season, 
Mr. Lever is resolved his claims to popularity 
shall still be in the ascendant. It is to be re- 
marked of him that he is one of the few 
writers who can draw a real lady and gen- 
tleman. We confess we are tired of life in 
the gutter, in which Mrs. Mud and Mrs. Sud 
keep up a perpetual interchange of “ says I” 
and “says she.” Mr. Lever’s women are 
natural—neither fine ladies, made upon the 
model of French governesses, nor boarding- 
school misses drawn out into blue-stockings. 
In the same way, his men are neither prigs 
nor posture-masters. For example, Sir Brooke 
Fosbrooke’s thorough geniality, unbound edli- 
berality, constantly the dupe of ingratitude, yet 
never relaxing in efforts for others—all these 
are as truly portrayed as are the talented bit- 
terness and ungovernable temper of Lord 
Chief Baron Lendrick. The old extravagant 
habits of Ivish past generations will ever fur- 
nish a fertile source of story to such a power- 
ful imagination as Mr. Lever’s; and in this 
tale he has, even with unusual vigour, main- 
tained striking but not improbable contrasts, 
It ends well; good and sweet Lucy triumphs 
over evil, in thecalculating Mrs. Sewell; virtue 
is rewarded and vice detected, and as La 
Bruyere observes as a conclusion of all 
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Chateaubriand, containing engravings of the 
highest class by the most celebrated French 
artists. 
Duroveray’s edition, with copies in steel o 


LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 
Tue Athencum states that the Danish sculptor, 


Previously, as a matter of engraving, | prof, Jerichau, is at present in Rome engaged in 


executing in marble three groups, all of which 


Fuseli’s great paintings, obtained high repute. | are destined for England. The first, the bridal 


This latter was, however, small in Size, and 
the other partook too much of the libidinous 
character of the French school, to be generally 
acceptable. Dr. Vaughan has prefixed a life 
of Milton to the book, his biography, afford- 
ing a strong contrast by its praise of the 
poet to the severe animadversion upon his 
political character by Dr. Johnson, In the 
present edition of Milton, the chief element of 
distinction is the embellishment, and certainly 
in dealing with the supernatural, M. Doré, has 
exemplified all that strange vigour, and fan- 
tastic imagery characteristic of his renowned 
pencil. 


Awake or Dreaming: Child’s Play: Great 
Fun. London: Sampson, Low, and Son. 
THE above are seasonable books for children, 
The first is the story of a dog, written and 
very well illustrated with chromo-lithographs 
by the Brothers Wagtail. “Child’s Play” con- 
tains rhymes for the nursery, and “Great Fun” 
is worthy of its name, If the uproarious 
games and animals spread the character of 
their mirth, the houses will be too hot to hold 
many fathers and mothers at this bright season 

of plum pudding, taxes, and duns. 


The Domestic Service Guide. London: Lock- 
wood and Co. 

THs is a thoroughly practical and well- 
arranged guide to the duties of home. It 
includes directions to the housekeeper, no less 
than the dairymaid ; to the butler as well as 
the groom. The book contains many hun- 
dreds of new and useful receipts; and they 
are so well classified under their respective 
heads, that the reader is enabled to refer to 
any particular information required with the 
facility and promptitude that a word may be 
turned up in an ordinary English dictionary, 
We cordially commend the volume to the 
notice of heads of families, and indeed the 
public generally. 


TuRNING to serials, the facile princeps of the 
whole lotisthe Christmasnumber of Oncea Week, 
supported by a host of noted writers. We will 
give our readers the benefit of an extract from 
the pen of Miss Muloch, for Christmas comes 
but once a year, and, in a literary sense, it for- 
tunately happens so, since a very little of its 
literature goes further than the shortest appe- 
tite for sweets can follow it at one meal. Miss 
Muloch thus describes 
ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 

What! weeping, weeping, my little son, 

Angry tears, like that great commander, 

Alexander— 
Because of dragons is left not one 
To be a new Cappadocia’s scourge, 

For your bold slaying, 

Without delaying— 

On Shetland pony 

So bright and bonny— 
A knight all mounted—a young St. George ? 


Come, sit at my feet, my little son, 
Sit at my feet, and mend your waggon ! 
Full many a dragon 
You'll have to fight with, ere life be done. 
Stay—and I'll tell you of three or four 
(Villanous cattle) 
You'll have to battle 
When mother’s sleeping 
Where all your weeping 
Will not awaken her any more. ‘ 


First comes a creature whese name is Sioth, 
Looks like a lizard, creeping on sleekly, 
Simple and weakly, 

Who couldn’t harm you, however wroth. 

But slay him, my lad, or he’ll slay you: 
Crawling and winding, , 

Twisting and binding, 
Break from him, tramp on him, 
And as you stamp on him, 
You'll be St. George and the Dragon anew. 


Then there’s a monster, most fair at first, 
Called Ease, or Comfort,or harmless Pleasure ; 
Born of smooth Leisure, 

On scented cushions luxurious nursed, 

Who'll buy your soul, if you’ll sell it, just 
To catch one minute 
With joyance in it, 

Or ward off sorrow 
Until to-morrow. 
Trample him—trample him into dust! 


And one, a reptile, yclept False Shame, 
Which silently drags its fettered length on, 
And tries its strength on 
Many a spirit else pure from blame. 
But up, and at it your courser urge ! 
Smite, smite, I trow, hard, 
The moral coward, 
By throne or altar, 
And never falter, 
And be my own son—my brave St. George ! 


novels, the people are, with due consideration | g¢ Goorae and the Dragon ! ah, my boy 
. fo HW ’ 


of the writers, respectively married and mur- 

dered. 

Miiton’s Paradise Lost. Tllusivated by Gus- 
TAVE Dore. London: Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 

Hirnerto by far the finest illustrative ex- 

emplar of Milton has been that published un- 


There are many old dragons left—world 
scourges— 
And few St. Georges ! 
| Lhere’s mickle labour and little joy! 
| But on with you—on to the endless fight ! 
Your sword tight buckling, 
oO no man truckling, 
Bear your bright flag on, 
And slay your dragon. 


der the direction of MM. Lamartine and | St. George for ever! God shield the right ! 


gift of the large landowners of Denmark to the 
Princess of Wales, and a cast of which is at 
Marlborough House, represents Adam awakening 
and finding for the first time Eve by his side; the 
second, ‘‘ Women surprised while Bathing,” has 
been ordered by the Princess of Wales; and the 
third, «A Huntsman attacked by a Panther whose 
Cub he has taken,” by Sir Francis Goldsmid. A 
cast of this work of art was exhibited in the Ex- 
hibition of 1851. 

Danan, junior, the sculptor of the busts of 
Auber, Meyerbeer, Rossini, &c., is at present 
preparing that of Verdi, which will figure among 
the busts destined to ornament the salle of the 
new Opéra in Paris. 


Mrs, Josep GILBERT, better known as Ann 
Taylor, one of the authors of * Original Poems 
for Infant Minds,” a collection of lyrics published 
more than half a century ago, and other poems, 
died in Nottingham a few days ago, at the ace 
of 84. 

Bosron, in Massachusetts, is to have an Art 
Building, which will cost £200,000. Land worth 
£50,000 has been already given for the purpose. 

Trubner’s Record says:—The Rev. Dr. J. lidor 
Mombert, rector of St. James’s Church, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, is engaged as editor upon 
a work which is much needed. His design is to 
issue, in eighteen large volumes, at the rate of 
two volumes per annum, a ‘* Theological and Ke- 
clesiastical Encyclopedia,” which will cover the 
whole field of theology in all its branches, divi- 
sions, and sub-divisions, with its auxiliary 
sciences. 

The Rev. Henry Warp Brercuer will in future 
contribute a sermon every fortnight to the New 
York Methodist. 

Dr. GinBERT’s recent discourses on “ Miracles, 
Prayer, and the Laws of Nature,” delivered at 
St. Mary’s, Moorfields, are now published. 

Tux library of the late historian, Dr. Lappen- 
berg, of Hamburg, will be sold by public auction, 
at Leipsic, on the 28th of January, 1867. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Child’s Coloured Gift Book; also, The Child's 
Coloured Scripture Book. With 100 Ilustra- 
tions. (Routledge and Sons.) 

The Adventures of a Griffin on a Voyage of Dis- 
covery. Written by Himself. (Bell and Daldy.) 

A Winter in Spitzbergen: a Book for Youth. 
Translated from the German, by E. Goopricu 
Surrn. (Gall and Inglis.) 

Tne Fountain of Youth. Translated from the 
Danish of Frepertck Patupan Mutuer, by 
HumporeY Wini1amM Freenanp. With Illus- 
trations. (Macmillan and Co.) 

My Father's Garden. By Tuomas Miturr. 

With 40 Illustrations. (Routledge and Sons.) 

Hallowdell Grange; or, Holdaysin a Country- 
House. By Georce Manvitir Fenn. (Rout- 
ledge and Sons.) 

The Village Idol. By Mrs. Henry Mackarness. 
With Illustrations. (Routledge and Sons.) 
The Children of Blessing. By the Author of “‘ The 
Four Sisters.” With Illustrations. (Routledge 

and Sons.) 

The Lake of the Woods: a Tale illustrative of 
the Twelfth Chapter of Romans. By A. L. 


QO. E. (Gall and Inglis.) 
Golden Links. By the Author of ‘‘ The Babes in 
the Basket.” With Coloured Illustrations. 


(Warne and Co.) 

The Three Little Friends. By Oscar Pletsch. 
Twenty Illustrations. (Warne and Co.) 

Sketches and Incidents ; or, Summer Gleanings of 
a Pastor's Vacation. By John Todd, D.D. 
(Gall and Inglis.) 

Roundabout Rhymes and Roundabout Stories, 


with Squareabout Pictures. By C. H. R. 
(Dean and Son.) 
Memorable Wars of Scotland. By Patrick 


Fraser Tytler. (Edinburgh : Nimmo.) 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S 
LIBRARY, 


Baddeley’s The Fortune of Fairstone, 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Biglow Papers, Second Series, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl 

Blanchard’s Yesterday and To-day in India, er. 
8vo. 10s. 6d- cl. 

Budgen’s Live Coals; or, Faces from the Fire, roy. 
Ato. 42s. el. 

Campbell’s A Woman’s Confessions, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. el. 

Carpenter’s Penny Readings, vol 10, fe. 8vo. Is. 
bds. 

Carter’s Devout Christian’s Help, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Catfield’s Christmas Tales in Verse, sm. 4to. 
1s. swd. 

Claribel’s Christmas Book of Sacred Songs, 4to. 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Cobbe’s Hours of Work and Play, cr. 8vo. 6s. el. 

Dulcken’ Old Friends and New Friends, Tales, 
&e., cr, 4to. 5s. el. 

Ensell’s Meta’s Letters, a Tale, post Svo. 
10s. 6d. el. 

Fairy Landand Fairies, from Sketches by E.S. A., 
illust. 5s. cl. 

Foster’s Our Premier; or, Love and Duty, cr. 8yo, 
3s. Gd. cl. 

Gardner’s The Cloud and the Beam, 12mo. 
ls. swd. ; 

Herbert's (Lady) Impressions of Spain, in 1866, 
imp. 8vo. 21s. el. 

Martineau’s Endeavours after the Christian Life, 
er. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

May and her Friends, by E. M. B., illust. er. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Meredith’s Vittoria, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

My Sister Dagmar, a Tale, by C. A. M. W., 2 
yols. post 8yo. 21s. cl. 
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Original Double Acrostics, by A. A. Y. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. el. 
Progress of England, a Poem, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cl. 
Pohatling’s Noddebo Parsonage, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
8. cl. 
Scott’s Poetical Works, Globe Edit., feap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. el. 
Shaw’s Leaves from the Book of Wife, 8yo. 
7s. 6d. el. 
Smith’s Hymns of Christ and the Christian Life, 
12mo. 6s. cl. 
PEompeons Swiss Scenery, illust. by photos, folio, 
Ys. cl. 
Webster’s Woman Sold, and other Poems, cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Whitfield’s The Word Unveiled, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Without a Friend in the World, cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cl. 


Wasic, 


The Champion March. By Emma ManrcGurErire 

Ausery. London: Searle and Co. 
Tus march, dedicated to the Sisters of Provi- 
dence at Champion Namur, is a very showy pro- 
duction, and by its firm and decisive instru- 
mentation irresistibly brings before us a pro- 
cession of the Church militant, of Nuns and their 
Abbess, with the Father Confessor bringing up 
the youngest-looking, through aisles and cloisters, 
until finally they sit down to feed in the refectory. 
Seriously, it is a work of superior merit. The key 
alternates between four and five flats; the con- 
struction being extremely full, and chords and 
arpeggios freely made use of. It requires rather 
along hand, but is capable of great effect with 
good playing. 


Wusic and the Prama; 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


Mr. Hasrines, the prompter of the Olympic, 
seems to be a very lucky man in the matter of bene- 
fits. Directly he announces his intention of giving 
one, actors seem to flock to his standard from 
all quarters of London. It is undoubtedly very 
charming to be appreciated so much, and we 
certainly congratulate the ex-manager of the off- 
season of the Olympic on his powers of fascination. 

The other evening, when a few well-known 
actors happened to be out of the bills, owing to 
the termination of the season and approach of 
the Christmas holidays, Lord Lytton’s play of 
‘* Money ” was announced for Mr. Hastings’ benefit 
at Sadler’s Wells, and away to Islington go Mr. 
Atkins, Mr. L. H. Stevens, Mr. Walter Joyce, 
and Miss Fanny Gwynne, from Astley’s; away 
go Mr. J. Montague, Mr. John Clayton, and 
Mrs. St. Henry, from the Olympic; to the banks 
of the New River proceeds little Percy Roselle and 
his sister Amy, and all the three dancing Miss 
Morgans, and ever so many more ladies and 
gentlemen known, and some unknown, to fame. 
Of course ‘“‘ Money” was very unequally played. 
There were some sad drawbacks, and awkward 
hitches, and inconsistencies every now and then, 
reminding one not a little of the miseries of some 
small provincial theatre. Considering there had 
been no rehearsal whatever, the performance may 
fairly be considered creditable enough. Some of 
the people announced in the bills did not put in 
an appearance at all, and this must no doubt 
have caused extra trouble and annoyance. 

Mr. H. J. Montague’s Captain Dudley Smith 
requires no criticism now. He played the part 
only the other day at the Olympic, and we are now 
more persuaded than ever that, Mr. Henry Irving 
excepted, no actor on the stage could play it 
nearly as well. 

Mr. W. H. Stephens was frespectable as Sir 
John Vesey, and Mr. Atkins very nearly as good as 
Graves. The famous scene with Graves and 
Lady Franklin, ending in the dance, was admir- 
able, and brought down the house; but then Mrs, 
St. Henry played Lady Franklin almost to perfec- 
tion. No actress has improved so much in a very 
short space of time as Mrs. St. Henry. Mr. J. 
Clayton played Sir Frederick Blount for the first 
time on this occasion, and acquitted himself 
most creditably. Itis a treat to see two such 
gentlemanly young men as Mr. Montague and Mr. 
Clayton on the stage. They will doit an immensity 
of good, ifonly by showing other young men how 
to talk and dress. 

From the mere fact of Mr. Walter Joyce being 
cast for such a character as Alfred Evelyn, 
one can easily guess that his talent is rated 
highly at Sadler’s Wells. Not, indeed, that we 
think so very much of the character as many 
people; but be that as it may, its mere length— 
and Mr. Joyce put in every scrap that ever was 
written—makes it stand out prominently from 
the rest. We are extremely sorry to see that 
there are any young disciples of an old, effete, 
and thoroughly worthless school. We had hoped 
that the agony-pumpers of our childhood; the 
hard, unreal, pointless ravers that our forefathers 
used to Worship, had sown but a few tares among 
our respectable little crop of grain. But here 
we find a young man—who certainly ought to 
know better—piling up his agony in a modern 
comedy, talking his passion to the pit, and ad- 
dressing his sorrows to the gallery, and getting 
applauded to the echo for it all. We would put 
the question fairly to Mr. Joyce. What point 
can be gained, in a love dialogue with a young 
lady, by turning your eyes from her and directing 
them straight into the middle of the gallery? 
What is the meaning of it? Why is it done? 
And how is it—this is a most important question 
—that sensible people are found to applaud it? 
Mr. Walter Joyce has great capabilities—an evi- 
dent talent, and we are only led to speak so 
strongly because we know and feel that he has 
joined a vessel which is unseaworthy, and that 
unless he deserts it or cancels his articles he will 
most assuredly go down with the ship. 

Miss Fanny Gwynue is taking great pains and 


a 
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characteristic, can yet, without at all denying] - 
their conviction that the music does give ex 
Pression to great truths (in which they will tell 
you they believe as much as anybody), so lose 
sight of the thought in the sound, of the truth 
in the vehicle of it, as to feel no impropriety at 
all, while coolly peeling an orange, in encoring 
the sorrows of redeeming love, or applauding 
with rapture a recitative of the future judgment ; 
as little sensible of their own absurdity as an 
audience I once knew, who were doing honour 
to a great composer by listening to a requiem to 

is memory, and actually so forgot the occasion 
as to demand, with much vociferation and ges- 
ticulation, its gratifying repetition, which was ac- 
cordingly given by the accommodating orchestra. 

he requiem for the dead gerved only to call 
forth noisy shouts from the living. It was much 
as if a man’s funeral had been so charmingly 
‘performed’ that nothing would satisfy hig 
friends and relations but to havo it performed 
over again.”’ 


91 
GARDENING FOR LADIES, 


THose who endeavour to carry out their 
garden operations by handbooks and almanacs, 
before venturing to plant a seed, or hoe a bed 
or border, must have been sadly perplexed by 
the variable weather of the past week. We have 
escaped so far without weather sufficiently severe 
to damage plants still out of doors ; but, in a few 
days, we may expect a sharp and continuous 
frost, and our readers will do well to prepare for 
it forthwith. 

The early blooming flowers of spring should 
now receive attention. The culture of the poly- 
anthus is simple, as it is a very hardy plant. 
It is better, however, to sow the seed in pots, 
than in the open ground. When the plants are 
large enough to prick out, let them be placed 
round the edges of pots, till strong enough to plant 
out in beds, or borders, where they should be placed 
about six inches apart. Place the most hand- 
some and showy plants in your borders ; indeed, 
we should advise that the very inferior ones be 
thrown on the rubbish heap. No good can be 
expected from their seed, while the finer varieties 
will yield amply sufficient for the next sowing. 
The primrose is an old and justly-favoured 
spring flower, though small and wild, and having 
no variety. It does not require the trouble 
needful to plants grown from seed, as it can be 


Parti has recovered from herlate indisposition, 
and returned to the Italien. 

Ar the New York Theatre a new spectacle is 
to be produced entitled ‘* Cendrillon.” 

Mr. Grover, at the Olympic, New York, is to 
produce ‘‘ The Master of Ravenswood.” 

‘“‘GALATHEE”’ and the ‘Reine de Saba” are 
being revived at Brussels. 


Beruioz has gone to Vienna to preside over the 
execution of his ‘‘ Damnation de Faust.” 


‘JACK THE GIANT-KILLER” ig the pantomime 
in Burnley, this season. 

A PERFormance of the drama of « Skanderbeg” 
at the theatre of Corfu, on behalf of the Cretan 
insurgents, realised £640. 


GERMAN papers announce a Biblical opera on 
the story of “Saul,” by Herr Volckmann, as 
among coming novelties. 

THE Whitsuntide Lower Rhenish Musical 
Festival will next year be held at Aix-la Chapelle, 
to be conducted by Herr Julius Rietz. 

THE rumour that Signor Costa wag to be re- 
placed next season in the part which he has 
filled with so much ability at the Royal Italian 
Opera since the establishment of that institution, 
is unfounded. 


Tux Orchestra states that the next operatic 
speculation will be the revival at Drury Lane, 


showing marked and steady improvement. Her 
Clara Douglas was a very sweet and charming 
performance, and shows, as we have long since 
predicted, and mentioned on more than one occa- 
sion, that she will eventually be an important 
and highly useful actress. It will be a great pity 
if London managers allow Miss Fanny Gwynne 
to go out of London, or to lie perdu; but we 
must never forget that actresses quite as good, 
and some actresses far better, have been long, 
and are still on the shelf. 

After the play of ‘ Money,” came a pretty 
ballet, in which the Misses Morgan appeared, and 
after that ‘‘ The Spoiled Child,” for Master Percy 
Roselle. The poor boy was ill-supported, for his 
unele and aunt hardly knew a line. 

The programme concluded with ‘Cool as a 
Cucumber,” in which Mr. Edward Hastings 
played Plumper, but we were not able to wait 
and see it. 


AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


Istineron holds gay revels this Christmas 
time, and will certainly be merry” in the 
truest sense of the word. 

Mr. Sanger’s celebrated cireus company, which 
has delighted our hearts in many a provincial 
town, has taken up its abode at the Agricultural 
Hall, which has, as if by a magician’s wand, been 
transformed into a palace of beauty. 


—E>>>2——_z—z—zxIx_=___ 
Lines for the Phoughtful, 


A light wife doth make a heavy husband. 
Shakespeare. 


Time, as he passes us, has a dove’s wing, 
Unsoil’d and swift, and of a silken sound. 


Who is the Merlin of Islington ? Why, it was | after the run of the pantomime, of ‘* Rob Roy,” SS multiplied to any extent from half-a-dozen 
only the other day that we visited this celebrated with Bishop’s music, Mr. Sims Reeves being | What's past, and what’s to come, is strewed with plants, popunned cheaply from any gardener, 
place, and saw it divided into pens and stalls, engaged to sing the part of Frank Osbaldiston. i usks, . ie ior the most cone bilbe 100% bright and 
and echoing with the “ba-ahing” of sheep and M. Orrensacn is about to present another € formless ruin of oblivion. cheer 7 ae spring, ae e d Oo nt we is a 
lowing of cattle. But now, hey presto! the flocks three-act opera, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” at the Opéra Shakespeare.| very old and hardy favouri e, shou nd a 


and herds, and turnips, and agricultural imple- 
ments have disappeared, and in their place a 
palace of enchantment meets our eyes. There is 
not arafter or girder in the vast hall which is 
not decorated with flags, and shields, and ribbons, 
and gay colours. The body of the hall is trans- 
formed into a vast amphitheatre entirely seated 
round, and in the centre of the amphitheatre is 
the “ring,” par excellence. It is almost im- 
possible to calculate how many people the place 
will hold. At first sight it looks large enough to 
accommodate the whole of London. May its 
capabilities be tested! 

The decorations of the hall are admirable. 
There are horses everywhere, a classical frieze of 
horses round the entire building, and a border- 
ing of horses encircling the amphitheatre. There 
are milk-white steeds prancing triumphantly over 
a gorgeous pair of golden gates, from which, in 
grand magnificence, issues in all its pomp and 
panoply, the nightly ‘‘ Congress of the Monarchs.” 
It is impossible to describe the magnificence of 
this triumphant show. There are cars of silver 
and gold, and palanquins of jewels, and ancient 
chariots and horses and elephants, and kings and 
queens, and blue-eyed princesses, and knights 
and courtiers, and music and dances, and songs. 
It is one long dream of the ‘“ Arabian Nights,” an 
etherialised Roman triumph, a transcendental 
Lord Mayor’s show all rolled into one. It makes 
the little children clap their tiny hands, and 
shout with frantic joy, and compels their sober 
and less exciteable parents to stand awe-struck 
with amazement. 

‘The Congress of the Monarchs” is a sight 
to which all holiday folks must repait. 

As for the rest of the entertainment, it is of the 
usual circus character, but of a very superior 
kind. There are, of course, daring gymnasts 
and intrepid vaulters, bare-backed steeds, and 
graceful ladies, miniature fox-hunters, and 
waltzing mares, clever clowns, and performing 
elephants, Monkeys and ponies, and every- 
thing that is conventional, and clever, and 
excellent. 

We wish Mr. Sanger all suceess in his under- 
taking. 


cerner in every garden. 

Pruning may be continued all through the 
month, when convenient, and standard tree 
planting carried on in open weather. In green- 
houses, plants should be frequently examined. 
All flowers intended to be forced should now be 
brought into the house, before their removal to 
hot or forcing-houses. Nothing is more fatal to 
the bloom of plants than the sudden change 
from cold to heat. Set hyacinths to grow, to 
succeed the first batch, or to begin the series, 
and others should follow every fortnight. 

Rocx-Work ror Garpens.—Rock-work is very 
difficult to construct tastefully, and yet when 
carried through successfully, and well planted, it 
adds much to the general make-up of a small 
garden. If it is intended to raise the body of 
the rock much above the ground level, a quantity 
of soil and rubbish should be carried into the 
centre of the space. This soil, beside serving to 
support the rock-work, will also form a border 
for the plants to grow in. Having at hand 
plenty of large rough ‘stones, broken bricks, or 
stony rubbish of any kind, or colour, proceed 
with these to imitate the form of natural rock as 
nearly as possible. Rough, bold, angular pro- 
jections, and deeply-formed chasms, are the 
principal features in natural scenery which 
please us most. If the rock-work be on a large 
scale, our gentle reader should instruct the 
labourer employed not to carry it out in one con- 
tinued line. It should be broken up at intervals, 
in one part lost beneath the surface of the earth, 
and again rising in another part and resuming 
its sinuous form. 

Forcinc Rapisurs.—A moderate hot-bed ig 
required for this crop, of a length according with 
that of the frame to be employed; the earth 
about eight inches deep, on the surface of which 
the seed is to be sown as soon as the violent heat 
is abated, with an additional fourth of an inch 
sifted over it. The seedlings are, in general, up 
in less than a week, and in six they will 
be ready to draw. Throughout their growth 
air must beadmitted freely. When the earth 
appears at all dry, a light watering must 

Puants Inpoors.—Continue to keep plants 
be given at noon. The plants must not stand 
nearer than two inches to each other. Thetem- 
perature required, is from 50 deg. to 70 deg., and 
it must be kept to this heat by moderate linings, 
as required. 

If there be a deficiency of frames, hoops and 
mats may be employed, a frame of boards being 
formed round the bed, light and air being 
admitted as freely, and as often ag possible. If 
seed be sown within a frame without any bottom 
head, the plants will be two or three weeks more 
forward than if sown in the open ground. 
free from dead leaves or mouldiness. If green 
moss appears on the surface of the soil, stir it 
with a pronged stick, or old fork, for mould and 
damp do more injury than frost. Water very 
sparingly, but give air as often as possible, If¢ 
necessary to re-pot plants, see that the pots in 
which they are placed are well washed before 
using. 


ANSWERS TO GARDENING CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 
L. Danvers.—Heaths do not succeed except in a com 


post of peat and sand, They should never be bedded 
out, but bloomed in windows. 

L. K.—One or two acacias may pe grown in every 
greenhouse, with very little trouble, or on the sill of a 
staircase window. Any light, rich soil will suit. They 
should not be planted out in any garden in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. 

i Rosa M.—Sweet briar makes a good hedge, but its heps 
gin, quarter of a pound of soap, two ounces of| should be sown in autumm, as soon as ripe; or, which is 
honey. Dissolve gradually, then, with a brush,| better, in the month of March, having kept them in 
b both sides, rinse throu h tw t -ol] | ,. the meantime mixed with sand. 

scrub both sides, 8a two waters, roll | 47.5. Gut down the plant, and do not water for a few 
in cloths breadth by breadth, and iron whilst days. Keep the pot in a dry, warm situation. 

damp. Thig will answer admirably with every | E. D.—The soil, culture, and pruning are the same as 
colour except blue and green. 


required for those trees grown on the wall, 

o Restore Scorcuep Liney.—If linen has — 

been scorched in ironing, and the mark has not} A Dowxsric INcIDENT.—A wheelwright at 
gone entirely through go ag to damage the | Auffay (Seine-Inférieure), says the Vergie de 
texture, it may be removed by the following | Dieppe, returning home two evenings back some- 
process:—Take two onions, peel them, slice! what fatigued, asked his wife to make him a cup 
them, and extract the juice by squeezing or| of coffee, and on her refusal he went into his 
pounding, then cut up half an ounce of white! bedroom and hanged himself. The wife won- 
soap, and two ounces of fuller’s earth ; mix with | dering what he was doing so long alone, went up- 
them the onion juice, and half a pint of vinegar. stairs, and, seeing his position, cut him down. 
Boil this composition well, then spread it, when | He escaped with only a severe bruise on the head, 
cool, over the scorched part of the linen, and} made in falling, and next morning resumed his 
let it dry on; afterwards wash the linen. work as usual. 


“Where is the world;” cries Young at eighty ; 
‘¢ Where 
The world in which a man was born?” Alas ! 
Where is the world of eight years? Twas there— 
I look for it—’tis gone ; a globe of glass | 
Crack’d, shiver’d, vanish’d, scarcely gazed on, ere 
A silent change dissolves the glittering mags. 
Statesmen, chiefs, orators, queens, patriots, kings 
And dandies; all are gone on the wind’s wings. 
Byron, 


Comique. M. Pessard, this year’s Laureate, has 
been commissioned to write an opera for the 
same theatre. 


THE vacancies in King’s and Trinity College 
Choirs, for two lay clerks (tenor), have been 
filled up by the appointment of Mr. Lloyd, who 
has for some time acted as deputy, as successor 
to Mr. J. K. Gedge, and Mr. Robson, of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford, as successor to Mr. 
Piper. 

Tue Potteries Prize Choir will give their annual 
performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” at the Town Hall, 
Burslem, on New Year’s Day. 

Mr. D. DitwortH (of Newcastle-under-Lyne) 
will give his first grand concert of the season at 
the Town Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent, on January 
21st. Mdlle. Tietjens, Mr. Santley, and other 
eminent artistes are engaged. 


A CONCERT given by Mr. Bateman, at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, last month, 
drew the largest audience ever assembled there. 
The performance was Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” 
and the receipts were over 5,000 dollars. Lastly came winter, cloathed all in frieze, 

Tur heart of Servais has been embalmed in an Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill; 
urn and placed at the disposal of the municipality | Whil 


. : Ust on his hoary beard his breath did freeze, 
of Hal, untila fit monument be raised to the And the dull drops that from his purple hill 
artist’s memory. 


As from a limbeck did distil ; 
Tue municipality of Brussels have abolished] In his right hand a tipped staff he‘held, 
the Droit de Pauvres in concerts, theatres, and | With which his feeble steps he stayed still, 
all public spectacles. The press had long called 


For he was faint with cold and weak withheld, 
for this measure, which will have the effect of | That Scarce his loosed limbs he able was to weld. 
diminishing the local revenue by 35,000 francs. 


Spenser. 

The Rey. John Curwen, the right-hand of the 
Tonic Sol-fa system of music, has been appointed 
first professor to the musical lectureship in the 
Anderson University, Glasgow. Mr. Curwen was 
for a long time minister of the Congregation 
Church, Plaistow, Essex. 

Mapame Risrorr visited President Johnson 
recently. Mr. Johnson said that he wags greatly 
pleased to receive so distinguished an artiste. 
Ristori passed an afternoon in the conservatory 
and grounds of the White House, 


Tue managers of the Opera-house at Paris 
have determined, in consequence of the increas- 
ing population of that city, drawn together in 
anticipation of the Universal Exhibition, to give 
six performances a week, commencing on the 
15th of January, 1867. 


On Saturday, at the Crystal Palace coneert, 
Beethoven’s splendid Symphony in D (No. 32) 
was faultlessly performed, and more than one of 
its movements were most appreciatively ap- 
plauded. Miss Louisa Pyne, the princess of 
English soprani, and Miss Julia Elton sang in 
Gounod’s cantique “ Noel,” supported by a well- 
trained chorus: this was its first performance in 
England, and reflected great credit on all engaged, 
and on Mr. Manns’ conducting. 


A new farce, called ‘‘A Domestic Invader,” 
embracing many points of household interest, 
will be produced probably in a Western district 
theatre. Most likely at Plymouth. 

Miss Amy ALDRIDGE, an agreeable and most 
artistic serio-comic singer, made a brilliant début 
at the Oxford Concert Hall, Brighton, on 
Christmas-eve (24th). 

PorrsmourH holiday-keepers have “ Fair Rosa- 
monde, Harlequin Henry the Second, Robin 
Hood, and his Merrie Men of Sherwood Forest,” 
to please the most epicurial; Miss Nelly Smith, 
a clever young actress, enacts the Bold Outlaw 
with efficiency. 

A writer inthe Musical Standard, in animad- 
verting upon the follies brought about by the 
encore system, has some remarks upon the 
manner in which the great bulk of those who 
attend oratorios behave :—“ Part of the audience 
no doubt—to whom the music is the appro- 
priate vehicle for conveying sentiments which, if 
divorced from it, leave it little more than ‘a 
tinkling cymbal ’—feel with thrilling intensity 
the great truths of which it is so sublime an ex- 
pression; and, like Handel himself, when he 
was found dissolved in tearg over the attempt to 
embody his own conceptions of the pathos of 
those words, ‘ He was despised and rejected,’ are 
moved to deepest sympathy with the music. 
But thousands, whose whole soul—what little 
there is of it—is in their ears, or whose ears, 
like those of another animal, are their principal 


Time ig like a fashionable host 
a slightly shakes his parting guest by the 
and ; 


And with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the corner; welcome ever smiles, 
And farewell goes out sighing. 


Shakespeare. 


A good man and an angel! these between, 
How thin the barrier! What divides their fato ? 
Perhaps a moment, or perhaps a year; 
T, if an age, it isa moment still ; 
A moment, or eternity’s forgot. 


Young. 


There never was yet a philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently ; 
Owéver, they have writ the style of gods 
And made a push at chance and gufferance, 
Shakespeare, 


The ttseful orner, 


A Hicuiy Preszrvative Toot Powprr.— 
Take of preserved chalk and washed sulphur, of 
each one ounce; powdered myrrh and Armenian 
bole, of each two drachms ;mix. Another: Reduce 
to an impalpable powder half an ounce each of 
charcoal and orris root, two drachms of cuttle fish 
bone, and one drachm of myrrh. 

™ Greasz.—Melt half @ pound of lard and 
siX OUNEes of elive oil im a jar, Placed in hot 
water; when nearly cool, add about two drachms 
of essence of lemon, oil of lavender, or any other 
perfume, and then pour it into glass bottles or 
earthen pots. Another: Mix fresh beef marrow 
and carefully prepared neat’s-foot oil, in equal 
proportion, melt in a water-bath, and decant, 
leaving the dregs behind, after which, when 
nearly cool, add the requisite perfume. 

Rep Lip Sanve.—Take of white wax four 
ounces, olive oil four ounces, spermaceti half an 
ounce, oil of lavender twenty drops, alkanet root 
two eunces; macerate the alkanet for three or 
four days in the olive oil, then strain and melt 
it in the wax and spermaceti; when nearly cold, 
add the oj] of lavender, and stir it till quite 
firmly set, 

SuBsriryure ror Ecas.—The following is to be 
used in place of eggs, when scarce, for plum 
pudding or cake. One ounce each of carbonate of 
ammonia and carbonate of soda dissolved in a 
pint of water, and kept closely corked. A des- 
sert spoonful of this fluid is sufficient for a pint 
basin of pudding, &c. 

To Crxan Sink or Rippon.—Half a pint of 


POLYTECHNIC. 


Mr. Pepper has prepared a splendid Christ- 
mas programme for the little folks who come to 
see him during the holidays, and for the older 
people who delight in this most excellent insti- 
tution. 

The Polytechnic has been thoroughly re- 
decorated and painted, and now looks quite 
fresh in ‘‘spick and span.” There are a 
thousand and one marvels here on which it were 
an easy matter to dilate, but we will only take 
the opportunity of alluding to a mavellous figure, 
which, fixed to a trapeze in the very centre of 
the hall, goes through the most extraordinary 
and, at the same time, graceful evolutions & Jz 
Leotard. How this is done we do not pretend 
to say, but it is worth a long journey to see. 
The next important item in the programme is 
Mr. George Buckland’s capital description of the 
dear old story of ‘“ Wittington and his Cat,” 
accomyanied by dissolving views, and intro- 
ducing plenty of jokes, and very many amusing 

ongs. 

‘ The Polytechnic will contribute not a few of 
the pleasant amusements which are go largely 
sought after at this time of the year. 


{Next week we purpose giving a full notice of 
the Pantomimes.] 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL JOTTINGS. 

‘‘ SARDANAPLUS ” has been set as an opera by 
the Baroness le Maistre. 

Ir is now said that the report of Mr. Maple- 
son’s operatic designs on the centre of Leicester. 
square is entirely without foundation. 

Herr Aberr’s “ Astorga”’ has been produced 
at Carlsruhe. 

Rossin1_ has recovered ‘from his late attack, 
and is said to be in tolerably good health. 

‘ DunpreaRy’s THEATRICALS”’ has been brought 
out in Liverpool, and is a failure. 

M. Reysr is said to be at work on a grand 
Opera, which is to be given at Paris after Signor 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Don Carlos.’ 


92 THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


at leaving you. Oh, that God would spare us to 
meet again! Now, dear Esther, I want you to 
promise something for me to do on shore when 
I come back, and tell me, when you write, for I 
do not wish ever to leave you again. What is 
wealth if a person has neither comfort nor hap- 
piness? I would be more content with a day’s 
wages, and you mistress of it, than the way I 
am, But I forgot to tell you where we are. We 
are lying between Egremont and New Brighton. 
Oh, that I could kiss those sweet lips of yours to 
night; but, alas, Imust be content with kissing 
the likeness. Remember me kindly to mother, 
brothers, and Mrs. M‘Kew. I will write again if 
possible. We sail to-morrow morning. God bless 
you, dearest, is the wish of your own 


Reprieve oF THE FonEsnits, MuURDERESS.— 
The convict, Sarah Campton, who was sentenced 
to death by Mr. Justice Byles at the Warwick 
Assizes for the wilful murder of her illegitimate 
child, Joseph Campton, at Foleshill, on the 28th 
August last, has been reprieved. 


Murprr to Prevent A Manriace.—A murder 
has been committed at Paris to prevent marriage. 
M. Lemaire, 2 man sixty-eight years of age, was 
to be married in two days to a person named 
Bainville, aged forty-four, who lived on the same 
floor. She had a daughter of seventeen, and 
Lemaire, a son of nineteen, described as of a 
mild disposition. This youth was greatly op- 
posed to the marriage, and had asked his father 
for a statement of accounts, but the latter said 
that such a course was not necessary until the 
young man came of age. One evening the son 
called Mdme. Bainville into the father’s apart- 
ment, but she had scarcely entered when he 
rushed on her and stabbed her repeatedly with a 
poinard-knife, causing her death ina few minutes. 

Tus Currstuas Eve.—Mr. Newton was en- 
gaged at Worship-street for a long time on Mon- 
day after taking his seat on the bench in hear- 
ing applications for assistance from the poor- 
box, and disposing of charges against the in- 
capably drunk and the drunk and disorderly. 
The greater number of the applicants were re- 
lieved, proper inquiries having been made into 
each separate case; and most of the offenders, 
being transgressors of Saturday last, to prevent 
being locked up on Christmas Day, attempted all 
sorts of excuses for their misbehaviour. In most 
instances they were discharged with the caution. 
“Don’t come here again.’”” One dirty-looking 
fellow was sent to prison for 14 days for assault- 
ing two sisters in the public streets, under the 
privileges of the misletoe in the first instance, 
and then, because resistance was offered, striking 
one of the girls with such violence that she fell 
and fainted. Another fellow was charged with 
cheating the unwary by doing the three-card 
trick on a stool placed in the highway of Mile- 
end. Great difficulty was experienced in getting 
at this sharper in consequence of the number of 
confederates about him, who gave the ‘ office” 
immediately on the appearance of the police, 
when the candle was instantly extinguished. A 
‘‘plain-clothes’? man, however, at length got 
near enough to see some man lose a sovereign, 
and took the fellow into custody. Mr. Newton 
sent him to prison for seven days. 


Wuerrt tHE Bap Megat comes From.—Mry. 
James Newman, inspector of meat at Newgate- 
market, applied to Alderman Wilson at Guild- 
hall, to condemn eleven carcases of sheep which 
had been imported from the Continent, and 
which were unfit for human food. Mr. Newman 
said that he had just inspected a crate of nine 
sheep that came from Rotterdam to Mr. Brew- 
ster’s in Newgate-market, and found that six of 
them were emaciated and rotten, and totally 
unfit for human food. He found that five sheep 
had been sent from Rotterdam to Mr. Foskett, 
of Newgate-market, of precisely the same de- 
scription. They were wholly unfit for human 
food. The carcasses weighed only about 28lbs. 
each. Alderman Wilson thought that some 
measures ought to be taken to prevent foreign 
butchers sending such meat to the London 
markets. If English butchers sent such meat 
to the London market, they could be summoned 
and punished, and something should be done to 
prevent foreigners sending such meat to London. 
Mr. Newman informed the worthy alderman that 
the Commissioners of Sewers had applied to the 
Customs to stop meat of that description on 
landing, but it appeared that they had no power 
to do so. Alderman Wilson condemned the 
meat. 


ABSCONDING oF THE Hawick SUPERINTENDENT 
oF Ponice.—Mr. Daniel Munro, superintendent 
of the burgh police, has absconded, it is said, 
with funds belonging to the Commissioners 
amounting to from £50 to £60. 


ResPitz oF THE Hovcuton Murprrer.—A 
communication has been received from the 
Home Secretary by the sheriff of the county of 
Durham, ordering a respite of the prisoner 
Brownless during Her Majesty’s pleasure. The 
culprit, it will be remembered, 1s a collier, and 
blew up the cottage in which he lived with gun- 
powder, with the supposed object of injuring or 
killing his daughter-in-law. But the explosion 
killed a neighbour’s child, for which he was 
tried and condemned. 


Breach oF Promise oF MaARrriAGE.—A jury 
has been empanelled at the Sheriff’s Court, St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, to assess the damages 
in the case of * Green v. Erskine,” Which was an 
action for breach of promise of marriage. It 
appeared from the statement of counsel for the 
plaintiff, that Miss Green was the daughter of a 
farmer near Prescot, and that both she and the 
defendant, Thomas Erskine, were respectably 
connected. The defendant, almost up to the 
breaking of his promise, was the chief officer of 
a ship called the Dagmar, a large vessel trading 
generally to New Orleans or the West Indies. 
On his return in March he was introduced to the 
plaintiff, who was fair to look upon, and the de- 
fendant was a fine, handsome young fellow. The 
courtship soon ripened into an approach to ma- 
trimony, and in May, on the eve of the defen- 
dant’s sailing to Havana, he wrote the following 
letter :— 


‘“‘Dearest,—With an aching heart I beg to 
write to you. I have been good for nothing since 
{ saw you. My poor heart is like to break. I 
get relief in writing my thoughts to you; so if 
you think me simple, you must excuse me, for I 
love you, and none but you. Yes, I love you; 
that is what is the matter. Oh, dear Esther, 
how am I to express my feelings? I was afraid 
to look my love in the face, for although some 
may think that I am like all other sailors, yet I 
have a heart of flesh, and could cry like a child 


COOKERY. 


To Bow Tursor.—Make two incisions with a 
knife across the back, which prevents the white 
skin on the top cracking; rub it with the juice of 
a lemon, and salt previous to putting the water 
over : let it lay about three inches under water. 
A turbot of seven or eight pounds, will take 
about three-quarters of an hour’s cooking after the 
water commences boiling; one of fifteen pounds, 
one hour and thirty minutes. For sauce, 
anchovy, shrimp, lobster, lemon, or cream may 
be used. 

Fryine.—Large soles, plaice, cod halibut, con- 
ger eels, ling, &c., should all be fried in fillets, or 
thin slices. The sole should be cut down the 
back-bone, then run the knife under the flesh 
close to the bone, and cut it off; thus each sole 
will make four fillets; or they may be cut across 
in pieces of three inches, with the bone in. Fish 
should be cooked in a deep frying-pan, with a 
pound or two of fat. A middle-sized sole will 
take ten minutes ; whitings, about ten minutes ; 
flounders, four or five minutes ; smelts and gud- 
geons, four or five minutes. The last should be 
fried as few as possible at a time, and served 
crisp. 

A Nice Lirrie Puppinc.—Grate half a pound 
of bread crumbs, which put in a basin, add two 
ounces of sago, six ounces of fine chopped suet, 
five ounces of sugar, four ounces of sultana 
raisins, six eggs, half a gill of rum, and one 
tablespoonful of apricot jam. Well butter the 
interior of a pudding-basin, add the mixture. 
Put some water.in a saucepan, set it on the fire ; 
when beginning to boil, put in your basin, which 
ought to be a little more than half immersed in 
the water. Boil gently on a slow fire for two 
hours, take it out, pass the knife between the 
bason and the pudding, and serve. For sauce, 
put into a small pan two tablespoonsful of apri- 
cot jam, and two glasses of sherry; heat gently, 
and when boiling, pour over. 

Gurap Scnuoon Pupprxe.—Two pounds of 
boiled rice,with one pound of chopped suet. Mix in 
a pan,with four eggs and ten teaspoonsful of flour ; 
moisten with five pints of water, or skim milk, 
add one pound of sugar, and a tablespoonful of 
salt; bake about one hour. To vary it, a few 
Smyrna raisins may be added. Apples, or any 
dry fruit, may be used if previously soaked. 


“‘ Tom.” 

At a subsequent period, in Liverpool, he wrote: 

“ Dearest,—I was most happy to receive your 
sweet letter this morning. I am quite overjoyed 
at its contents. If convenient, I hope you will 
come to town on Saturday morning, unless you 
can boast of a dressmaker in Kirby, for I have 
bought two dresses for you. I hope you will ex- 
cuse me for not consulting your taste on the 
subject, but they so took my fancy I bought them 
for you. I hope they will please you. I am 
going to sister’s to-night, and I will leave the 
dresses there, so when you come you can take 
them to be made. Iam sure you will look charm- 
ing in them. Of course I must have a letter from 
you on Saturday morning, whether you come to 
town or not. Mr. Dawson is home, but is not 
staying here. : Tell Henry, G. V. Brooke is 
drowned; he will act as Othello no more.—Hoping 
all are well, I remain, yours truly, 

‘¢ How is it?” “Tos. ERSKINE. 

Between the date of this letter, June 25, 1865, 
and March, 1866, the deponent’s warmth of 
afiection for the plaintiff had grown cold, his 
visits ceased, and he addressed her simply as 
‘Miss Green.” The plaintiff had, of course, no 
other remedy but to bring an action for breach of 
promise; and the jury having heard the evidence, 
gave a verdict against the faithless sailor of £75 
damages. 


Crimes and Casualties, 


Tne inquest on the victims of the colliery 
accident at Barnsley is adjourned to the 7th of 
January. 


Two suicides have occurred by oxalic acid. 
The one was that of a man named Joshua Rogers, 
aged 45 years ; the other that of a woman, Mrs. 
Jane Tompsett, aged 59. 

DeratH BY Frre.—A fire, attended with loss of 
life, has occurred at Bromley, the victims being 
Bllen Martha Osment, aged 9 years, and 
Florence S. J. Grant, aged 8. 


AccIDENTAL Porsoninc.—A child named Scott 
has been poisoned through a Sheffield druggist 
weighing a simple powder in scales that had 
been used from some poisonous preparations, 
without cleaning the plates. 


DeatH BY Drowninc Prererrrp to DEATH 
rrom StTarvaTion.—John Knight, a shipwright, 
aged 60, has committed suicide by drowning 
himself in a graving dock at Sunderland. De- 
ceased had divested himself of part of his clothing, 
descended into the dock, and threw himself into 
about three feet of water, keeping his head below 
water until he was drowned. The deceased had 
been in a low way from want of work. He had 
been in consequence in very bad circumstances, 
and had expressed himself as being in a state 
bordering on starvation. 


Aw accident that might have been very serious 
has happened in connection with a travelling 
menagerie at Ayr. It appears that two or three 
boys had crept in at an interstice between the 


haw and Police. 


Two well-known london counterfeit eoin 
dealers, named Coup and Williams, have been 
arrested in Liverpool. 


E.uen Levirt, who was charged at Wands- 
worth with abandoning her infant, only 14 months 
old, outside the gates of the Wandsworth work- 
house on a cold October morning, has been fully 
committed for trial. 


Tur NorrincHam Mvurper.—The prisoners 
Watson and his wife have been again brought up 
on remand before the Nottingham magistrates, 
at the County Hall, Nottingham, charged with 
the wilful murder of Mr. Raynor, at Carlton, on 
the 17th ult. The proceedings were conducted 
with closed doors. The inquiry before the coroner 
will be resumed on the Ist of January. 


Tue TunpripcEe-WeELLs Murper.—The trial of 
Annie Lawrence, aged 28, for the wilful murder 
of her child, Jeremiah Lawrence, four years old, 
has resulted in the verdict of guilty. When 
she was called upon to state whether she had 
anything to urge why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon her, she said that she should 
have declared her innocence before the coroner, 
but she was told to sit down, and she afterwards 
had no opportunity of doing so. With regard to 
killing her child, she declared she was quite 
innocent. ‘I declare,’ said the prisoner, ina 
firm voice, ‘‘ before God and man that I did not 
kill the child. There is no ground for convicting 
me of that charge. My counsel has defended 
me well, but if I could have cross-examined 
Highams myself, I would have made him tell the 
truth. Iam innocent.” The sentence of death 
was pronounced in the usual form. 

AnoTHER trial for murder has taken place at 
the Maidstone Assizes. The accused was a fine- 
looking stalwart young fellow, only 20 years of 
age, and his victim was one of the warders in 
Chatham Convict Prison. The former, who was 
undergoing a sentence of seven years’ penal ser- 
vitude, had been ordered to be kept on bread and 
water for insubordination. Attributing this 
punishment to the warder, he seized an oppor- 
tunity when at work to strike the poor fellow 
dead with a hammer. He was condemncd to 
death, the judge holding out no hope of mercy. 

AssauLtinc A Wure.—At Worship-street, 
George Baynes, a respectable-looking man living 
in Shacklewell-lane, Kingsland, was charged with 
violently assaulting his wife, Caroline Baynes, 
who said: ‘‘My husband came home on the 
20th inst., and called me sad names; he took 
up a piece of toast and was going to throw it at 
me, but he didn’t because I told him that if he 
did I would throw @ cup of tea at him, but he 
kept on quarrelling, and afterwards turned me 
out of doors and jambed my hand, threw two 
bowls of water over me, and struck me on the 
nose.” Defendant was bound over to keep the 
peace for the term of six months in sureties 
of £30. 

Prcxinc Pockets at Ramway Srations.—At 
the Clerkenwell Police-court, two well-dressed 
women, who gave the names of Martha Walters 
and Catherine M‘Intosh, but who refused botL 
their addresses and their occupations, were 
charged with picking the pocket of a lady re- 
siding at Brighton, on the platform of the Great 
Northern Railway at King’s-cross. It appeared 
from the evidence that the prisoners had been 
seen to attempt to pick the pockets of severa: 

1 adies before they actually succeeded. They 
were both committed for trial. 


leopard with a bone. The animal, getting pro- 
voked, thrust out its paw, and caught one of its 
tormentor’s companions—a boy named John 
M‘Adam, about nine years of age—by the face, 
tearing a portion of his nose and cheek, but 
fortunately inflicting no other serious injury. 


Tue Farau ACCIDENT ON THE METROPOLITAN 
Rartway.—F rom the facts elicited at the inquest 
on the bodies of Charles Passmore, Henry 
Clarke Lukey, and Sarah Solomons, who lost 
their lives through the fall of the iron girder, 
it appears that the train was going at the rate of 
six miles an hour at the time of the accident, 
and was not 150 yards from Aldersgate-street 
station. 


Fatat Gas Expniosion.—A fatal gas explosion 
happened on Saturday evening in Somers-street, 
one of the narrow thorgughfares between Leather- 
lane and Saffron-hill. Workmen had been 
engaged during the day in repairing the gas 
mains in the street, and left work about two 
o’clock, when, as they thought, all was safe. 
An escape of gas, however, found its way into 
an adjoining house, 
an explosion took place which tumbled to the 
ground Nos. 4 and 5 in the street. The shock 
of the explosion was described as terrific. It was 
distinetly felt in the streets at the other side 
of Farringdon-market, where the houses were 
shaken as if they were about to fall. The 
windows in the immediate locality were broken 
to a great extent. The ruin of the two houses 
which were blown down was complete. 

A Woman Conrinep ror TwELvr Years rn A 
Darx Room.—Dr. Mitchell, deputy inspector of 
lunacy for Scotland, has just brought to light a 
shocking case connected with his official duties. 
A wowan named Janet Campbell, a lunatic, has 
been confined for twelve years by her relatives 
in Caithness, and her place of confinement is 


caravans, and one of them began to tempt a 


and just before six o’clock 


thus described :—When visited recently she was 
found crouching naked on the bottom of a box- 
bed, in the room in which she had spent her 
miserable captivity of a dozen of years, seven or 
eight of these in almost absolute nudity. About 
eight years ago the windows of the room in which 
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she is confined were built up with stone and 
lime, and since that time the only light that the 
wretched creature has seen has been admitted 
by a small sliding panel in the roof, only occa- 
sionally opened, as it can be reached with diffi- 
culty. The room contained no furniture except 
the old box bed, on which she squatted more like 
a caged wild beast than a human creature. Her 
guardians admit that she has been stark naked 
for about eight years. Her hair is felted on the 
scalp, and has not been combed for many years. 
It is impossible to describe the appearance it 
presents. When the tattered and filthy blanket 
that was on the bed was removed the mass of 
rottenness beneath can only be described as a 
dung heap. On this she crouched night and day, 
except when she crept to the fire for a little 
warmth. Crawling is the only term to describe 
her manner of locomotion, as from long confine- 
ment and disuse the muscles of the legs have 
become incapable of exercise, and the legs are 
bent together and permanently stiffened. 


Mourper or Suiciwe.—A dreadful incident was 
revealed at Postwick, Norfolk, on Sunday. It 
appears that Mr. Robinson, an upholsterer of 
Pottergate-street, Norwich, went down to the 
Great Eastern Railway Station with his wife at 
a very early hour on Saturday, for the purpose 
of taking leave of one of their children. On: 
quitting the railway station, Mr. Robinson seems 
to have hurriedly left his wife, and he was not 
seen any more by any of his relatives and 
friends during Saturday. About 11 o'clock on 
Sunday the dead body of a man was found in a 
field at Postwick, a village about four miles from 
Norwich. The corpse was lying in a little 
hollow, so that it was not readily seen, and when 
it was discovered it was quite cold and stiff. 
There were some dreadful wounds at the back of 
the head, which appeared to have been inflicted 
by a large flint stone which was found close by, 
and which was covered with blood. 


Surcipre oF A Ginn THROUGH Lovr.—On Mon- 
day, Dr. Lankester held an inquest at the 
Elephant and Castle, Camden-town, on the body 
of Mary Ann Frier, who committed suicide under 
very distressing circumstances. Charles Frier, 
father of deceased, living at 2, William-street, 
Regent’s-park, said: The deceased was his 
daughter. She was 19 years of age, and had 
been induced to leave her situation. She said 
she went to live with the sister of a man named 
Saunders. She said Saunders kept her out till 
it was too late to go home, and then he took her | 
home with him. Mrs. Frier went to inquire 
about it the next day, and the daughter, finding 
inquiry was being made, ran away and drowned 
herself. The next morning the following note 
was found in her work-bag :—‘‘ My dear mother, 
As you are determined that me and Harry shall 
not come together, I will give him up, but it will 
be with my life. I cannot live, mother, without 
him. ‘I have written to say good-bye to him, and 
now I will say the same to you.—Your Daughter.” 
Henry George Saunders said he had wished and 
intended to marry the girl. They loved each 
other, and wanted to marry, but her parents 
wanted somebody better off than him. The 
following letter was read :—‘ My darling Harry,— 
By the time you have received this I shall be no 
more. I need not tell you whose fault it is. 
They will not let me see you any more; so good 
bye.” The jury returned a verdict of “ Suicide 
whilst of unsound mind.” 


TERRIBLE SITUATION FOR A FaTHER AND Bno- 
THER.—A boy, named Thomas Wyatt, aged fif- 
teen, employed on board the brig Ayrshire Lass, 
was sent ashore by his father (who eommands 
the vessel), in a small boat, to procure a pilot at 
Tralee, and when about a quarter of a mile from 
the vessel he fell overboard. His eries attracted 
the father’s attention; and an elder brother of 
the boy, who was also in the vessel, at once 
plunged into the water, and swam to the spot 
where his brother was struggling. The boat had 
drifted away, and the gallant fellow had therefore 
no means of assisting his drowning brother. He, 
however, struggled mantully to bring him to the 
vessel’s side; but the father saw from the deck 
that, unless the attempt were relinquished, both 
sons must inevitably perish, and he therefore 
called to his eldest son to let the younger go, 
which he reluctantly did, and the boy sank to 
rise no more, and his brother reached the vessel 
in a very exhausted state, having had a very 
narrow escape. The body was recovered at low 
water, and interred at Tralee. 


Destructive Fire IN FLEET Srrerr.—Between 
six and seven o’clock on Christmas morning, a 
fire broke out in Peterborough-court, Fleet-street, 
near Shoe-lane, and was not extinguished till the 
premises were destroyed. 


ArtEMPTED Cyi~p Murper.—A girl, named 
Catherine Nutton, scullerymaid at Everingham- 
ark, the seat of Lord Herries, has been com- 
mitted for trial on the charge of attempting to 
murder her illegitimate child. The prisoner had 
been four months in her situation. 


_ Avorer Rarnway SEIZED YOR Dest.—To the 
list of railways already reported as having been 
seized by the sherifi’s officer must now be added 
the Bishop’s Castle, a line running from Craven 
Arms, on the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway, 
to Bishop’s Castle. 


Two MEN ACCIDENTALLY CHOKED WHILE Katina. 
Two inquests have been held on bodies. of men. 
accidentally choked while eating. The first case 
was of George Evans, an idiotic pauper in the 
Islington Workhouse, who was choked at dinner. 
The post-mortem examination showed that a 
large piece of mutton weighing about 30z., had 
stuck in his throat.—The second case was that 
of Thomas Leist, coachman to Dr. Pierrepo.t 
of Grove-road, Upper Holloway, who was also 
choked while taking & meal. A piece of half- 
divided gristle about the size of a shilling was 
found fixed in the glottis. A verdict of ‘ Acct 
dental death ” was returned in each case. 
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Mysterious Dxaru or Two Inxrants.—Last 
week, the adjourned inquiry into the circum- 
stances attending the mysterious deaths of Alfred 
Lane and Theodore Lane, two infants, five weeks 
old, the sons of Mr. EH. P. Lane, farmer, of 
Whitnash, was re-opened at the Plough and 
Harrow, Whitnash, before Mr.W. 8. Poole,coroner. 
Tt will be remembered that on the evening of the 
27th of October last the children in question 
were put to bed, apparently in a healthy con- 
dition, and next morning they were both found 
dead, lying in the same position. An inquest 
was held at Mr. Lane’s house on the following 
Monday, when the medical evidence showed that 
death had resulted from suffocation. An ad- 
journment took place, and in the meantime the 
contents of the stomachs were sent to Dr. Taylor 
for the purpose of analysis. The coroner 
summed up with great care, and, after deliberat- 
ing for upwards of an hour, the jury returned a 
verdict that the deceased were accidentally sufio- 
cated on the night in question. 


Buratary at THE Otpd Beit Tavern, FuEet 
Srnret.—On Christmas morning, two of the City 
police, in passing along St. Bride’s-avenue, 
in Fleet-street, discovered at the Bell Tavern 
that the shutters of the parlour were removed, 
and a pane of glass in the window demolished. 
It was found that, with the exception of a ds. 
packet of coppers, the burglars had taken away 
all the money remaining in the tills. 


SinaunaAR AND Farau AcctpENT To A CuInp.— 
On Monday evening an inquest was held at 
Henley on the body of Sarah Milton, aged five 
years. The deceased ran against a young man 
carrying a heavy cheese, which fell on her and 
fractured the base of the skull, killing her on the 
spot. The jury returned a verdict of * Accidental 
death.”’ 


Fara, Resurit or Gas Escapinc.—A family 
named Patterson, residing in East-street, Brom- 
ley, were nearly all killed on Monday night last 
by an escape of gas. In the morning an infant 
was found dead, and the other individuals were 
lying insensible in bed, but they are slowly re- 
covering. 

Tar Fentan Movement.—The police made a 
seizure of arms and a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion on Monday, at No. 2, West-road, North 
Lotts, Dublin. There were found rifles, ammu- 
nition, a large quantity of lead, bullets, and 
bullet-moulds, ball cartridges, &c. No arrests 
were made. At Capel-street Police-office, on 
Monday, Lord Longford, of Summer-hill, county 
of Meath, was brought before the magistrate 
charged with having in his possession, at the 
Broadstone railway station, a double-barrelled 
gun and a quantity of ammunition, he being 
unlicensed to carry the same in the Dublin 
district. His lordship was admitted to bail, but 
the gun was detained for the present. He had 
just arrived by train. 

Drati Sropring A Prosecurion.—A charge of 
larceny should have been preferred against John 
Martin, an old man, and Clara Martin, a 
young girl of 19, who claimed to be man and 
wife, before the magistrates at Kirby Moor- 
side last week, but the prosecutor dtopped down 
dead. The prisoners, however, were taken to 
Helmsley, and there brought up on another 
charge, and on Saturday were committed for 
trial. When arrested at Malton the man was 
wearing four shirts, and the woman wearing five 
chemises and a shirt, all stolen, mostly from 
Ness, North Riding. 

Attecep Cumnp Murprr AND CONCEALMENT 
oF THE Bopy IN A Curmney.—On Wednesday 
morning an inquest was held in Lower Homerton 
on the body of the illegitimate female child of 
Mary Ann Shinn, a domestic servant in the 
service of a linendraper in Upper Clapton. A 
few days after taking her place she became ill, 
but denied being in the family-way, Subse- 
quently, on some suspicious circumstances being 
observed, she was again questioned, and at length 
admitted that she had been confined, and the 
body of the child would be found in the chimney. 
The body of a full-timed female child was found 
there, having a cut on its neck dividing the 
jugular vein, which was the sole apparent cause 
of death. The inquest was adjourned. 


Tux usual Christmas festivities took place in 
the London workhouses, and the statistics pub- 
lished of the numbers entertained show a lament- 
able increase both in in-door and out-door 
paupers, the parishes of St. Pancras and Lambeth 
being the largest sufferers. In the former, the 
recipients of relief approach nearly to 10,000, or 
one-twentieth of the population, and show an 
increase of nearly 500 as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year. Even the parishes 
of St. George’s, Hanover-square, and Padding- 
ton, have not escaped, whilst Marylebone has an 
increase of over 700. 


Worknovse chaplains are to be found (says 
the Patriot) who do their duty zealously. The 
chaplain of a union in South Bucks reported to 
the guardians the other day that ‘‘the boys an- 
swered questions about the Church seasons in- 
telligently and well. Boys,’ he said, ‘‘seem to 
understand and appreciate Church principles. 
The girls cannot be too much impressed with 
doctrines of baptism.” The board was quite 
puzzled. They did not know what was meant 
by ‘Church principles,” and could not com- 
prehend what pauper children had got to 
do with Church seasons. In this deplo- 
rable state of ignorance, they agreed that the 
chaplain’s report was ‘‘worth nothing,” and 
might be ‘let go.” 


FremaLte Emicrants to Avstratia. — The 
Underley, Captain Brown, a large iron sailing 
ship of the White Star Line, left the Mersey on 
Saturday last od her$first trip, carrying 93 single 
young women and ten families as emigrants to 
Melbourne. ‘This is the second ship dispatched 
by Miss Rye since her return from New South 
Wales in June last, and under the regulations 
of an improved system of female emigration. 
Many of the young women sent out are very 
poor, and many are orphans (but not direct from 
orphanages), and in these cases assistance has 
been rendered by Lord Shaftesbury and a num- 
ber of his lordship’s friends, whose liberality has 
obtained outfits for them. Another ship, we be- 
lieve, will sail under the same direction early in 
the coming year with 100 girls and ten families. 
Applications to be made to Miss Rye, 1, Adam- 
street, Adelphi. 


Lapies will be glad to learn that there is a 
prospect of their being able to get their pickles 
and preserved vegetables both purer and cheaper 
in future. A new process has been introduced 
by Mr. Mansfield, by which the air-pump and the 
steam-engine are made to supersede the old heat 
and brine method. The vegetables are placed in 
a wooden box; this is enclosed in an iron tank 
perfectly air-tight, and the superfluous moisture 
expressed by atmospheric pressure. The air is 
next exhausted by vacuum pumps, and, on the 
admission of the vinegar, it is forced into the 
minutest fibres of the vegetables by the pressure 
of three atmospheres, the power of which any 
scientific man will immediately appreciate. The 
pickles then come forth from the receiver ready 
for the table. ‘The sole right of using the 
machinery is vested in the well-known firm of 
John Burgess and Sons, who, singularly enough, 
carry on their business in the Strand, close to 
the spot where Dr. Kitchener, the great authority 
for pickling by parboiling and brining, was born, 
and where probably he was inspired to become 
the cook’s oracle of his day, and, to some extent, 
of ours. 


THE Pope has sent a great number of jewels, 
&e., to the Nuncio at Paris, by whom they have 
been deposited in the Parisian banks. 


Tur three New Zealand murderers, {[Burgess, 
Levy, and Kelly, have been executed in the gaol 
yard at Nelson. 


Mr. Wrt11amM Cots, the ‘oldest inhabitant” 
of Chippenham, Cambridgeshire, has just died. 
He had attained the advanced age of 102 years. 


Great SLAUGHTER or Kancaroos.—The Gee- 
long Register says:—‘‘ The most extensive 
slaughter of kangaroos which has ever beer re- 
corded in Victoria took place last Monday on the 
station of Mr. Whitehead, near Caramut. About 
120 gentleman and a few ladies assembled at 
10 a.m., and commenced.to drive the kangaroos 
towards a large enclosed space prepared before- 
hand. In the course of the day over 3,000 were 
killed.” 


EcirpsEs 1N 1867.—There will be four eclipses 
in the course of the next year. 1. An annular 
eclipse of the sun, March 6, visible at Greenwich, 
8h. 17m. morning. 2. A partial eclipse of the 
moon, March 20, invisible at Greenwich. 35. A 
total eclipse of the sun, August 29, invisible at 
Greenwich. 4. A partial eclipse of the moon, 
September 13, visible at Greenwich, begins at 
10h. 57m. evening. 

TH widows and orphans of the poor fellows 
who were killed by the Yorkshire colliery explo- 
sion were not forgotten on Christmas. ‘The 
Miners’ Association distributed 4lbs. of meat 
to each widow and lb. to each child, and by 
means of a local subscription a tea was also given 
to the sufferers. 

Joun H. Surratt, who was arrested on Ponti- 
fical territory, is to be taken to the United 
States, and tried in a civil court of the district 
of Columbia, for aiding in President Lincoln’s 
murder. 

Lerrers from Lisbon state that the gala per- 
formance given on the 12th, in honour of the 
Queen of Spain, at the Theatre of Don Carlos, 
was a brilliant affair, all the Ministers and high 
Portuguese functionaries having been present 
on the occasion. 

Rewarps to PrusstaN GENERALS.—A Berlin 
letter states that the sum of 1,300,000 thalers 
voted by the Chamber is to be divided as fol- 
lows :—Count von Bismarck, General Roon, and 
General Moltke, each 300,000, and Generals 
Herward, von Bittenfield and Vogel von Falken- 
stein, 200,000 each. 

Tux five men who were sentenced by Mr. 
Justice Byles at the late Stafford Assizes to un- 
dergo corporeal punishment, in addition to dif- 
ferent periods of penal servitude or imprisonment, 
for having committed various robberies accom- 
panied by violence, were brought out in one of 
the yards of the county prison at Stafford a few 
days ago, and flogged. The miserable wretches, 
whose names are William Herbert, Thomas Har- 
rison, James Armstrong, Cheaveril Welch, and 
Patrick Carroll, appeared to suffer the utmost 


General Tews, 


Mr. Jasper Parnorr, of Dundridge, formerly 
M.P. for Totnes, has died at the age of 86. 


Tur cholera is still very severe in some parts 


of Wales. 


SuBscRIPTION boxes on behalf of the sufferers 
by the late coal-pit explosions have been placed 
at the various fire stations, to the number of 
sixty. 

Tur New Year’s treat to the 800 inmates of 
the City of London Union, is fixed for Thursday, 
January 10th. 


Tue Metropolitan Railway will apply to Par- 
liament next session for additional time to com- 
plete their Finsbury-circus Extension. 


Tun railway bridge at Mannheim is to be 
opened for goods trains on the Ist of January, 
and for passenger trains a few days later. 

Tun Italian senator and Ex-Minister Cassinis 
has shot himself with a revolver in consequence 
of family misfortunes. 

Tur Crown Prince of Prussia will, it is said, 
attend the opening of the Paris Exhibition with 
a brilliant suite. 

Tar North German Parliament is to meet on 
the 15th of February. 


Tur reputed “centre” for the county of 
Meath, James Palles, has been arrested, and 
committed to the keeping of Mountjoy Prison. 


Tur’ scheme of providing a free library for 
Lambeth has collapsed, the promoters of it having 
been disheartened by the lukewarmness of influ- 
ential men from whom they expected support. 


Trp wholesale prices of meat and other pro- 
visions in America have, during the last two 
months, decreased from 25 to 50 per cent. The 
papers complain that the retail traders and the 
hotels secm not to have heard of this fact. 


Tire States of the North German Confederation 
are to pay Prussia 220 thalers (£33 a year) for 
the keep, &c., of each soldier furnished by them 
to the Cnofederate army. 

Tene was a fire on Saturday night in the 
convent at Brighton in which Constance Kent 
mde her confession of the Road murder. The 
pbuilding and its contents were much injured. 


Tn last great railway-bridge over the Thames 
was opened last week. It spans the river be- 
tween Battersea and Pimlico, and is the medium 
of conveying ‘from shore to shore” the vast 
West-end traffic of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, and the Brighton Railways. This bridge, 
if not the largest or the longest, has the honour 
of being the widest in the world. 

Earn Russen, M. Olozaga, and the Grand 
Duchess Mary of Russia were present in the Hall 
of the Five Hundred, at Florence, at the opening 
of the Italian Chambers. 

ae Si ue report of the Registrar- 
General 146, widowers yearly marry spinsters, . : i iteously. 
whereas only 6,625 widows ie iachalora: agony, yelling and howhng P : Yap 

: bah « Merrroronrtan Drarnace Worxs.—The report 

Rossini announces in a letter that he is 01N8 | of the Metropclitan Board of Works, just pub- 
to plead once more to the Pope to introduce | lished, states that the sewage intercepted on the 
women’s voices into the choir in singing sacred | north side of the river amounts to 10,000,000, 
music. He thinks women might assist the soul and on the south side to 4,000,000 of cubic feet. 
to elevate itself as well as men. The extent of area drained and carried off by 

Conviction oF A Fematx Poacuer.—The Cor- | the sewers is about 117 square miles, having a 
rectional Tribunal at Macon, France, has just | population of 2,809,000. - In the construction of 
heard a case against Mdme. Fanny Guillon, 22\the other sewers and works 318,000,000 bricks, 
years of age, accused of shooting without 4|and 880,000 cubic yards of concrete have been 
license. She has been sentenced to a fine of 25f. | used, and 3,500,000 of cubic yards of earth have 
and the confiscation of her fowling-piece. been excavated. 


The British Museum will be closed to the} Mssg A. Weaver.—The Alliance News states 
public from the 1st to the 8th of January. that the friends of temperance will be glad to 
An accident has occurred on the railway from learn that the noble-minded girl, Annie Weaver, 
Dijon to Besangon, by which twelve persons were who was shot at Stroud, in June last, by the 
killed and twenty wounded. youth she had discarded on his visiting her when 
Mr. G. A. Macrarnren will give six lectures on | 7" 2 state of intoxication, 18 now in a great mea- 


ms ihe Hevals lash Jv in the | Sure restored to health, and nothing appears to 
ree tha pe ot : erie itution, early in t stand in the way of a complete cure, which we 


Tur work at the police courts has not been, sincerely hope will be saree ts 
speaking generally, so heavy this Christmas as CoMPENSATION FOR ser Insury.—Many 
last. On Wednesday, at Clerkenwell, there were of our readers may Sas er that a serious ac- 
only 29 persons charged; whilst on Boxing-day cident befell a train belonging to the London, 


th Ore Brighton, and South-Coast Railway Company, on 
eepefi ign: enumber exceeded 70. This 15 8 its way from Brighton to London, in April last. 


. The engine went over an embankment of from 
Tue third volume of General Todleben’s | ¢ 6 foot a 5 abe, 
i History of the Siege of Sebastopol,” and the orty-five to fifty feet deep, and became disen 


E ’ tangled from the carriages of the train, several 
third volume of Mr. Kinglake’s ‘‘ History of the ee thr 
French and British Alliance in the Crimea,” will of which were also thrown down the Gece male 


: The result was that two of the passengers, Mr. 
appear in the course of next year. Drew and his wife, were killed, and several 
Tux result of the great Atlantic yacht race is | Seriously injured. Mr. and Mrs. Drew left be- 
now known, the Henrietta having arrived off 


hind them six children, to whom compensation 
Cowes at 5:40 p.m. on Tuesday. Neither of the 
other yachts were in sight. 


has just been given by the company, as follows :— 

For the loss of the father £5,700, for the loss of 
Ann Lawrence, who was sentenced at the the mother £500. 

Maidstone Assizes last week, for the murder of | | Posrat Norice.—On the 1st January, and 

her child, has now confessed her guilt. thenceforward, book packets may be forwarded 
Mn. Newprcatr has been speaking at Bir- 

mingham on the value of our volunteer force ; 


between the United Kingdom and Brazil, and 
patterns or samples of merchandise may be for- 

and contended that its establishment had effected 

a great saving to the country. 


fra een ec me reecmemonronenemmrear 


Wuat is worse in London than ‘raining cats 
and dogs ?”—Hailing cabs and omnibuses. 


EPIGRAM. 

‘‘ Attend your church,” the parson cries ; 
To church each fair one goes ; 

The old go there to close their eyes, 
The young to eye their clothes. 


An EnausH Giru.—What they saw was a girl 
of sbout twenty years of age—it would be prettier 
to say a girl who had seen twenty summers; but 
Magdalen had seen twenty winters too, or she 
would not have had that healthy tint which is 
due to the bracing atmosphere of the rougher 
months. Fair, save in the poet’s sense, you 
would scarcely call her; for her complexion was 
of that hue which sometimes warms into a rich- 
ness foreign to conventional fairness. Yet Mag- 
dalen was not entitled to the prond honours of 
the brunette. Hers were the English cheek and 
brow, and hers was the wealth of chestnut hair, 
just now in full luxuriance and easily turned to 
any fashion into which the soft, white, pliant 
hands chose to mould it. What we call the Saxon 
character was most distinctively that of Magda- 
len’s beauty; and the light morning dress she 
wore did not conceal the well-developed form, or 
altogether deny proof that the arms were rounded 
and white. It is well, not less for the future 
than for the present, that a figure like this should 
have the advantage of height, and Magdalen 
Conway was somewhat tall, though the exquisite 
proportion of her form did not at first impress 
you with the fact. The charm of the features 
would have been powerful, even had they lacked 
much of the expression which they possessed, 
but Magdalen had two very strong points of ex- 
pression, and the possession of either, by a girl, 
justifies a hesitating admirer in an instant offer. 
One was asmile which lighted up over the entire 
face in a moment, and disappeared with the oc- 
casion, not lingering like aclown’s grin that does 
not exactly know how to take itself out of the 
way any more than the clown knows how to take 
himself out of a room. The other was an even 
more charming little frown, which had nothing 
to do with temper, but rather expressed surprise, 
and puzzled one for a second, until, like a dis- 
cord in music, it should be delightfully resolved, 
and make way for the smile that was waiting at 
the lips. Look for either of those signs, my 
single young brother, and if you find either—and 
still more, if you find both—drop on your manly 
knees and mention your income and adoration.— 
‘* Sooner or Later,” by Shirley Brooks. 


Accorpixc to a report at Hong Kong, the 
French expedition to the Corea has been defeated. 
The squadron has returned to Shanghai. It will 
be remembered that this expedition was organ- 
ised to avenge the massacre of a number of 
French Roman Catholic missionaries. 


Ix compliance with a request from the Im- 
perial Commissioners, the Indian agents for the 
territories of Dacotah and Idaho, have made ar- 
rangements to send fifty Indians, “ braves,” 
“squaws,” and_‘‘ papooses,” to the Paris Exhi- 
bition. The noble savages, in paint and feathers, 
will be, with their wigwams, weapons, and uten- 
sils, shipped from New York, March 10, 1867. 

A Sweep’s Love AND 11s Consrquencrs.—Last 
week a deal of excitement was rife among the 
residents of a rather inferior locality, called Long 
Acre Row, Bingham, by the fact of a young chim- 
ney-sweep, about 21 years of age, having eloped 
with a gushing matron of 45, twice widowed, and 
with eight living children. It appeared that the 
mother of the youth, being aware, as she alleges, 
of the designs of the widow, did all in her power 
to discourage the connection, pointing out to him 
the consequences of his infatuation, and latterly 
kept a strict survey over his movements, and 
especially did she guard his Sunday clothes. All 
this was to no purpose, however, for very early 
one morning, the young fellow cleverly con- 
trived to elude his mother’s vigilance, and, 
securing his Sunday suit, silently left his home. 
The happy couple got clear off to Nottingham, 
where, by ® pre-arranged plan, they were married 
at the registrar’s office. On their return they 
were warmly greeted by a rather unruly mob that 
had collected to receive them. 


warded between the United Kingdom and Brazil, 
Monte Video or Buenos Ayres, by British packet, 
at the following British rates of postage, viz.:— 
For a packet not excceding 4oz. in weight, 3d.; 
above 4oz. and not exceeding }1b., 6d. ; every ad- 
ditional 41b., 3d. These rates on all book packets 
or packets of patterns posted in the United King- 
dom must be paid in advance by means of post- 
age stamps. 

Tig DANGER OF USING CHEMICAL PowDERS IN 
Cooxing.—A Very narrow escape from poisoning 
& whole family occurred at Wilmington, on Satur- 
day. As Mrs. J. Davis was making a hard pud- 
ding for dinner, she went to a shelf to get a pinch 
of baking powder,” as she thought, to mix with 
it, but in mixing, she fancied it did not feel just 
like baking powder, and in taking up the packet 
and looking at it, she saw poison labelled on the 
packet, and which was found to contain oxalic 
acid, which had been left there unknown to her, 
for cleaning boot-tops; she was much frightened, 
and at once threw it all away. 


CuristMaAs MorNING IN Exeter CaTHEDRAL.— 
On Tuesday morning an interesting scene was 
witnessed at Exeter, where the custom is con- 
tinued of welcoming Christmas with ‘‘ hymns 
and spiritual songs.” During Christmas-eve the 
parish choirs perambulated the city singing 
anthems with instrumental accompaniments, 
and the ceremony was protracted through the 
night. Ata quarter-past seven yesterday morn- 
ing there was a large assemblage of persons in 
the nave of the cathedral. There was also a 
muster of the choir, and the Old Hundredth 
Psalm was sung in the gallery to a full organ. 
The scene was strikingly picturesque, and the 
more s0 as daylight began to stream through 
the windows. As the last verse of the psalm 
pealed forth the crowds began to move, and the 
spacious edifice was soon left to the more devout 
few who remained to service in the Lady Chapel. 
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fhe Humourist, 


POWER’S IRISH SERVANTS. 


OnE DAY a very fashionable party was invited 
to the table of Power the actor. The following 
conversation took place between Mrs. Power and 
her Irish cook :— 

‘*Plaize what will I do for the soup, ma’am ?”’ 
inquired the cook, thrusting her head into the 
drawing-room about five minutes before the 
guests arrived. ; ; 

‘The soup!” echoed Mrs. Power, in astonish- 
ment. 

‘““Yes, ma’am, the soup. I suppose you'll be 
for having some. Is it mock-turtle, or raal turtle, 
ma’am, I’ll be sending James for?” 

‘‘ Why, you must be mad, Nora! How can 
you ask such a question? You know you made 
the soup yesterday. You put it into the great 
white basin, and”’ . 

‘¢ Was that the soup, ma’am, in the great white 
basin?” 

‘*' You know it was, child?” 

‘‘ Bad luck to me, if I haven’t thrown it down 
the sink, thin, I thought it was dirty water!” 

One night the housemaid, who had never been 
to a theatre, was sent to see her master play 
Teddy the Tiler. 

‘* Well, how did you like the play, Katty?” in- 
quired her mistress, next morning. 

‘* Och, ma’am, it was beautiful! the finest ever I 
see. Many thanks to you, ma’am, for traten me 
to that same.” 

‘Did you see master, Katty!” 

‘* Indeed, an’ I did, ma’am.” 

‘© And how did he look?” 

‘Och, like a raal gentlemen, every inch, when 
he got out of his working clothes.” 

“* And how did he act, Katty?” 

“Why, truth be told, ma’am, I can’t say much 
for his actin’. Pat Rooney, or Tim Flanigan, or 
any other Tiler, would have done just as he did. 
No offence, ma’am, but if I hadn’t known it was 

_the master, I shouldn’t have taken it for actin’.” 

‘* But didn’t he make you laugh, Katty 2” 

‘Indeed, and he didn’tma’am. My heart was 
too heavy for that!” 

“Too heavy!” 

‘“¢ Troth was it, ma’am.” 

‘© What do you mean, child?” 

‘Och! och! don’t ax, ma’am, don’t ax.” 

‘* Not ask!” 

‘You'd better not, ma’am—you’d better not— 
you won’t if you are wise. Och! och! sucha 
handsome—such a good natured lady, och ! och!” 

‘“T insist upon knowing what you mean this 
instant.” 

‘‘Then, if I must speak, ma’am, the master’s 
conduct was shameful.” 

‘*‘ Shameful?” 

‘Och; scandalous, ma’am scandalous !—may 
I die if he didn’t kiss every lady he came near, 
without wentioning the lap dog!” 


— 


A Propnecy Funrinuep.—‘ ‘I am afraid you 
will come to want,” said an old lady to a young 
gentleman. ‘‘I have come to want already,” 
was the reply; “I want your daughter!” The 
old dame opened her eyes. 

Way is an oyster the greatest anomaly in 
nature ? 

Because it hath a beard, yet hath no chin, 
And is pulled out to be tuck’d in. 


Waar gives a cold, cures a cold, and pays the 
doctor ?—A draft. 

Wauat dish furnishes the best conversation ?— 
Tongues and brains. 

How does a lady, making crooked lines in her 
account book, show that she manages her hus- 
band well ?—*‘ And if she rules him, never shows 
she rules.”’—Pope. 

Wuart vegetable has been said most to re- 
semble a lady’s tongue ?—A scarlet runner. 


Way is a clock the most humble of machines ? 
—Because, however, good its works, it is always 
running itself down. 

My mother had a child, my very own mother, 

It was not my sister nor yet was it my brother; 
If you are as clever as I fancy you to be, 

Pray tell me{what relation that child was to me? 

—Myself. 


A LADLE OF “PUNCH.” 


@ 

Snort put AFFECTING Domestic ANECDOTE.— 
A cruel Stepfather unmercifully beat his two 
stepsons. The elder went for a soldier; the 
younger went for a policeman. 

A Parcet or Proverss, &c., CoMPLETED.—Take 
ime by the forelock—to have his hair cut. 
Follow your leader—in your daily paper. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating—a great 
deal of it. Never look a gift-horse in the mouth 
—lest you should find false teeth. The hare 
with many friends—was eaten at last. A stitch 
in time saves nine—or more naughty words, 
when a button comes off while you are dressing 
in a great hurry for dinner. One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison—when badly cooked. Don't 
count your chickens before they are hatched—by 
the patent Incubator. Love is blind—and un- 
willing to submit to an operation. First catch 
your hare—then cook it with rich grayy.—Nil 
Desperandum—Perrcy VERE. 

A Voice From VustmENtT-sTIR.—Church mil- 
linery, now-a-days, is thought of such importance 
by a certain set of Clergymen, that, imstead of 
the Church Militant, we fancy they must speak 
of it as being the Church Millinery-tant. 


A LITTLE “FUN” FOR THE LADIES. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
Placens Uzxor. 
To-morrow, my love, will be Boxing-day, 
_And people will call for their gifts, it’s clear. 
Oh! where shall we get the money to pay: 
But I wish you a merry Christmas, dear! 


A blood-stain’d monster, cruel, fierce, and bold, 


And touch’d her hand—oh, horrid to unfold! 


His eyeballs glared, his jaws distend’d wide ; 


His mangled carcase falls on either side, 


Here was a scene! full many a poison’d stain, 


Oh, watch my Edward—guard my faithful swain!” 


The stains, the venom’d spots, behold her kiss! 


She almost faints, as with ecstatic bliss ; 


Now solve, ye suitors at the mystic shrine, 


Then let the laurel’d wreath ’mong your locks 
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The collector yesterday called for the rate, ACROSTICS. 
And Grisket, the butcher, you know was here; 
He said that much longer he would not wait: 


But I wish you a merry Christmas, dear! 


I’ve looked at the things Jack brought from 
school, 
He'll want a new outfit next half, I fear; 


Brrr AND Brrr. 
2. EvE. 8. Eask. 


II. 
QUEEN ELEANor, 


1. BoB. 4, FaiR. 


Fair RosaMonp’ 


Doctor Blimber writes for a cheque—that’s cool! 1. Q uaf F 
But I wish you a merry Christmas, dear! 2UnA 
Jane’s month is up at the end of the week— 3. E11 
Her wages are due for the last half-year; 4. E ndanger R 
It will cost so much a new cook to seek! 5. NeaR 
But I wish you a merry Christmas, dear! ei “ mbry O 
Oh! some one called twice to see you last eve— 8B et K 
A Jew, from his accent it would appear. 9AM 
He asked at what hour for the City you'd leaye, 10. NO 
But I wish you a merry Christmas, dear. 11 Oihora N 
a eee 12. Roun D 


Evening Amusements, 


(The Editor will be happy to recewe Solutions from 
Correspondents.) 


CHARADES. 


Answers Recrtvep.—Margaret Lilly and Mrs 
West, correct; Susan H., right in the first and 
last; A Young Mother, Wild Rose, and F. Jones, 
nearly right ; Louisa is again wrong. 


L. ‘ Rhy Sah eae Pr ee 5 
My first is my wish, my joy, my delight ; Births, Warriages, and fteaths, 


My second removes the first from my sight ; 


My third, although mountains and oceans ghould | “479¢ % 24. 64.] 


Lise BIRTHS. 
Still leaves those sensations which gladden my SONS. 
heart. On 16th ult., in the city of Mexico, the wife of GEORGE 


II. 
Safe on a fair one’s arm my first may rest, 
And raise no tumult in a lover’s breast ; 
To those that neither run nor walk nor fly, 
My second does the want of legs supply ; 
My whole, a rival of the fairest toast, 
When best you like it, then it suffers most. 


III. 
My /irst some do with smiling hope, 
And some with fierce despair; 
My second lies in vols. of Pope, 
The Baron’s prize and care ; 
My whole must ever blissful prove 
To those who wisely fix their love. 


IV. 
Dense, pond’rous first, to where the artist’s hand 
Forms thee with skill and bids thee leave the land; 
Hail! lovely second, with too little care 
Thou art instructed by the thoughtless fair ; 
Avaunt, my whole, and oh! ye charming fair, 
Ne’er let this monster your affections share. 


ENIGMAS., 
I 
Whate’er you do to guess my whole, 
You'll never guess it right, 
And when transposed, if now not seen, 
Yet still ’tis felt in sight. 
Behead, transpose, then let it be, 
Or you the answer ne’er will see. 


On the 21st inst., at 160, Boulevard de Magenta, Paris, 
Mrs. JULIUS Kaun, of a son. 


Kent, of a son. 

On the 23rd inst., Mrs. Epwin 
‘1 8, Milner-street, Milner-square, of a son. 

On the 24th inst., at 4, Vicarage-tersace, 
the wife of JoNATHAN BRANDON, Esq., of a son. 


son. 
DAUGHTERS. 


Colonel Davseny, C.B., of a daughter. 


daughter. 


Harrison, Esq., of a daughter. 


daughter. 
Bonvs, of a daughter. 


Joun SymonDs Bockert, Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


II. 
Fanny, the pride and glory of the plain, 
Long mourn’d the absence of her favour'd youth. 
Her plighted love, then sailing on the main, 
Edward, renown’d for virtue, love, and truth. 


Hark! the rude winds, the threat’ning storms 
arise ; 
The foaming surges burst upon the shore ; 
The pearly drops now trickle from her eyes; 
She fears, alas! she ne’er shall see him more. 


Mr. RopertT WILSON, 


THERS WILSON, M.A., Christ’s 
Juia, youngest daugnter of FB. 
Southampton. 


DEATHS. 


The raven croaks; dread sounds assail her ears! 
Two knocks, distinct and loud. The trembling 
maid 
Unlocks the door ; a vision now appears ; 
But love and innocence are ne’er afraid. 


at an advanced age. 
Joun GeorGE HamMILton, Esq., of Lagarie. 
of 7, Piccadilly. 


Advanced, uprear’d upon his hinder feet, Mrs, CHAPMAN, in the eighty-first year of her age. 


And, at his shaggy back a snow-white sheet, 
becoming an old maid, fair reader. 
But, at her touch, the monster open flew ; 


And all within is now disclosed to view. 


And sable spot. ‘*Oh, shield him, Powers above; this question. 


And thrice she call’d upon her absent love. the loved object be a worthy one. 


The snowy sheet, the strong-arm’d paws up-|is for an honourable man to fall in love with 
rear’d: 
be a more gratifying Spectacle than a sight so 
pure, so approaching, in its devotion, to the 
celestial? No; fall in love as soon as you like, 
provided it be with a suitable person.” Fall in 
love, and then marry; but never marry unless 
you do love. That’s the great point. Never 
marry for a ‘‘home” or a “husband.” Never 
degrade yourself by becoming a party to such an 
alliance. Never sell yourself, body and soul, on 
terms so contemptible. Love dignifies all things; 
it ennobles all conditions. With love, the mar- 
riage rite is truly a sacrament. Without it, the 
ceremony is a base fraud, and the act a human 
desecration. Marry for love, or not at all. Be 
‘‘an old maid,” if fortune throws not in your 
way the man of your heart; and, though the 
witless’ may sneer and the jester may laugh, 
you still have your reward in an approving con- 
science and a comparatively peaceful life. 


Tue Approach or Winrer.—Like a dream 
from which we are rudely awakened, passes the 
beautiful summer ; a dream of flowers and warm 
winds, of singing birds and purling streams, of 
glowing days and perfumed nights, and all the 
glory and glee of nature. The bugle call of the 
winter winds has sounded. and the forces of the 
frost are marching southward. At that fatal 
sound the flowers droop, and, dolphin-like, the 
green woods change and die. The poetry of 


Then, at her will, the vision disappear’d. 


The sheet, and monster with the shaggy hide ; 


entwine, 4 
And dance with blooming Fanny when a bride, 


REBUSES. 


ike 
If to half what the weary require 
You join just the half of a measure, 
They'll show what to find you desire ; 
What may puzzle and yet excite pleasure, 


II. 
The reverse to old 
I pray you unfold, 
And whither most vessels are bound, 
Those join’d right and fair, 
A town’s name will declare 
That in a small island is found. 
Til. 
Of a well-known English tree 
A certain number fell; 
Join them together, and you'll see 
A market town they'll tell. 


Solutions of those which appeared in our last. 


CHARADES. winds and ME A Tarte ata’ prose when the 

1. : . 2. ve MAN. one bites and the other stings; they cease to 
Rosz-Mary. 2 MORBaRE 3. Wo Tupebet mootlightlove making’ hen dnce Suey 
ENIGMAS. have reminded us of stoves and overcoats. The 

1, A Hore, 2, A Kiss, 3, Love, 4, Woman, | charms of sea-bathing and country-boarding are 


[*,* These announcements are inserted at the uniforne 


B. CRAWLEY, Esq., of Fitzroy House, Highgate, of a son. 

On the 23rd inst., at Shoreham, Kent, the wife of 
Cuas. Fremiy, Esq., Ufton House, Palace-grove, Bromley, 
Row.Lanpb HammMonp, of 
Lewisham, 


On the 24th inst., the Lady Vicrorta Lampton, of a 


On the 19th inst., at the Old Hill Court, near Ross, 
the wife of the Rev. F. J. ALpricu-BLakg, of a daughter. 
On the 19th inst, at 118, Sloane-street, the wife of 


On the 22nd inst., at 9, Lansdowne-circus, South Ken- 
nington, the wife of J. Francis Cuance, Esq., of a 


On the 22nd inst,, at Walmer, the wife of T, Meyrick 
Hewett, Esq., Royal Marine Light Infantry, of a daugh- 


ter. . ; 
On the 23rd inst., at Stourport, the wife of Cuaries 


On the 23rd inst., at 67, Gloucester-street, Warwick- 
square, the wife of Joun Duruam, jun., Esq., of a 


On the 23rd inst., at Croydon, Mrs. CHARLES WituaMm 
On the 24th inst., at The Firs, Muswell-hill, the wife of 


BfOn the 20th inst., at St. Mary’s, Sturminster, Marshall, 
Dorset, by the Rev. C. Kegan Paul, assisted by the Rev. 
H. K. Cornisu, father of the bridegroom, FRancis 
Warre CORNISH, Esq., of Eton College, to BLANCHE, 
second daughter of the late Hon. Wituam RitcHie, 
member of ths Council of the Governor-General of India. 

On the 22nd inst., at Orange-street Chapel, by the Rev. 
R. E. ForsaitH, Mr. Wiuuiam Parpon, of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, to HEPHziBan, youngest daughter of the late 


On the 22nd inst., at St. Andrew’s Church, South- 
ampton, by the Rev. J. G. Wright, M.A., Huan Carru- 
College, Finchley, to 
M. RanDAu, Esq., of 


On the 21st inst., at Sandfield-place, Lewisham, 
Ricnarp Dovetas, captain R.N., in his seventy-ninth 


year. 
On the 21st inst., at Folkestone, Many ANNE Foster, 


On the 22nd inst.,{at Lagarie, Row, Dumbartonshire, 
On the 22nd inst., at Epsom, Mr. WinuiaAM EpDDELs, late 


On the 22nd inst., at 93, Tachbrook-street, Pimlico, 


Wuart 18 AN Oup Marp ?—Never be afraid of 
An old maid 
is far more honourable than a heartless wife; 
and ‘‘ single blessedness” is greatly superior, in 
point of happiness, to wedded life without love. 
‘* Fall not in love, dear girls—beware !” says the 
song. But we do not agree with said song on 
On the contrary, we hold that it 
is a good thing to fall in love or get in love, if 
To fall in 
love with an honourable man is ag proper as it 


a virtuous and amiable woman; and what could 


[Dac. 29, 1866. 


faded charms. Who now longs to plung beneath 
the combing wave, or ramble under the forest 
arches? Closed windows and drawn blinds, and 
a quiet book by a quiet fireside, are becoming our 
idea of comfort ; the fever of the ball-room, and 
the counterfeited nature of the stage our ideal of 
pleasure ; while the romance of summer is as the 
memory of a play which has been played, and 
on which the curtain has fallen. But from the 
graves of the summers past shall arise the 
summers to be. When the snows melt the 
flowers will bloom again. So, though our lives, 
like a stormy sky, be fretted with dark clouds, 
after every storm the sunshine will re-appear ; 
and there is no grief deep enough to drown 


hope. 
See 
The darkets, 


Tuer weather for this season of the veer has 
‘been remarkably mild, and the fogs that en-- 
veloped London the latter part of last week 
have not since appeared. 

At the London Corn Market, the attendance 
of buyers has been small, and quotations remain 
nominally the same as last week. In some parts 
of London the price of bread has fallen, and 
ranges from 7d. to 8d. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 


Mrar.—Since Monday little or nothing has 
been done. Prices are nominally as before quoted. 

Pouurry anp Gamre.—The Christmas trade has 
finished up pretty satisfactorily. A very good 
clearance has been efiected of rough as well as 
prime qualities, and for the latter, good prices 
have been realised. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN PRODUCE. 


Ar the London Commercial Sale-room and 
Baltic Coffee-house there has been a fair attend- 
ance, but little disposition has been shown for 
business. In Colonial produce no transactions 
have been mentioned. Tallowis quoted steady, at 
last week’s rates—Spot, 44s. 9d. ; Spring, 44s. 9d.; 
March, 45s. Stock in London, 48,757 casks; 
asia’ last week, 2,163 casks; delivered, 1,480 
casks. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EDUCATIONAL, 


(ALL LETTERS TO BE PREPAID.) 


OVERNESS.—A Young Lady, daughter of a 
clergyman, seeks an ENGAGEMENT with 

a family, in London or its neighbourhood, to in- 
struct young children in English, French, music, 
and drawing. References unexceptionable. Salary 


£30 to £40.—Address, A. E., post-office, 
Bromley, Kent. 
FOLYDAY ENGAGEMENT (DAILY or 


RESIDENT) REQUIRED, by a Lady who 
teaches English, German, and French (acquired 
abroad), music and drawing. Excellent refe- 
rences. — Address, A. B., 2 Bedford-s treet, 
Ampthill-square. 


Mi aaeNe or DAILY ENGAGEMENT RE- 
ck. QUIRED, by a Lady, immediately or after 
the holidays. She teaches English, German, and 
French (acquired abroad), music and draw ing. 
Excellent references.—Address, A. B., 2, Bedford- 
street, Ampthill-square. 


RANCE.—WANTED, for a French Protest- 
ant School at Dieppe, an ENGLISH LADY, 

to teach her own language and music to younger 
pupils, in exchange for the advantages of French. 
—Address Mesdemoiselles Aulagnier and Shacle- 
ton, Institution Protestante, Plage Nord, Dieppe. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


x” Notices Sorwarded to the Office under the following head 
are iumserted if accompanied by 12 postage stamps.] 


A YOUNG LADY, cheerful and domesticated, 

REQUIRES an ENGAGEMENT as 
LADY’S HOUSEKEEPER or COMPANION, or 
a situation of trust.—Address A. B., 336 Oxford- 
street. W., London. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, 


RECUIRED, a respectable MIDDLE AGED 

PERSON, toattend on a young lady, occa- 
sionally an invalid, and to make herself useful. 
Good references required.—Addresg J, R., Carter’s 
news office, Hampstead, 


URSE WANTED, 10 miles from London, 

for children oyt of arms, single-handed. 

Must be @ good needlewoman and plain dregs- 

maker.—Apply by letter, post-paid to G. W., 
care of Mr, Strong, Bromley, Kent. 


[_A2*-HOUSEKEEPER REQUIRED, imme- 
diately, to a gentleman,—a cheerful young 
person, age about 25. <A liberal salary. No 
objection to a widow. Apply, by letter only, 
Stating real name and address, to A. W., care of 
Mr. Pottle, newsagent, Royal Exchange, City. 


* 


OUSEKEEPER WAN TED, to assist in the 

superintendence of a gentleman’s family, 

She must be well acquainted with the duties, 

methodical, neat, well educated, a good correspon- 

dent, and a member of the Church of England. 

She will have her own apartment, Address, 
G. L., post-office, Eltham, Kent. 


PARLOUR-MAID WANTED, at once, in a 

country gentleman’s family. Must assist 

in housework, and wait ona lady, Wages 20/. 

and washing; to find her own ‘beer, tea, and 

sugar. Address, with references, Rey, G. R. T,, 
Enstone, Oxon. 


Dre, 22, 1866. | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ERRY AND WISE; an Illustrated Maga- 
zine for Young Folks. Edited by ‘‘ OLD Merry.” 
Price 3d. monthly, 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder 
noster-row. 


oF 
» Sly 


Pater- 


ERRY AND WISE for January will con- 
tain a coloured picture, ‘‘Snap-Dragon,” and 
other Illustrations. 

MERRY AND WISE for January will contain 
the First Part of a New Story by R. M. Ballantyne, en- 
titled, ‘‘The Silver Lake; or, Lost in the Snow,” to be 
continued through the year. 

MERRY AND WISH for January will contain 
the first of a Series of Papers on the “Cabinet of the 
Earth Unlocked,” by E. 8. Jackson, M.A., F.G.S. No. I: 
Cracking the Crust. Also Papers by ‘‘ Old Merry,” Cyn- 
thia, Annie Harwood, and Edwin Hodder. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 


noster-row. 
N ERRY AND WISE for January will be sent 
post-free for four stamps, or post-paid for the 
year on receipt of 3s. 6d. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 
noster-row. 


that immense quantities are monthly sent to India an 


of six wax Candles, ata cost of less than one halfpenny 


most renowned Occulists. 


PRICE FROM 10s. 6d. 


9 


“ 


7, Pater- 


LD MERRY’S ANNUAL (being ‘“ Merry 

and Wise” for 1866,) may be had by order of all book- 
sellers, or will be sent post free by the publishers on re- 
ceipt of 5s. 

The Christian World says:—It is very handsome in 
appearance, and is filled with pictures, while the con- 
tents are varied and interesting. It makes a handsome, 
attractive Christmas present for the young folks, and the 
children read it, which is a good sign of its quality.” 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster-row, ‘ 
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: N 
116, WESTMINSTER 


NEW SUNDAY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
Now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, with 10 full-page 
Illustrations, &c., price 3s. 6d. 
rAYHE STORY of JESUS in VERSE. 
sy Epwin Hopper, Author of ‘The Junior 
Clerk,” &e. 

““T think the idea a very happy one, the variety of 
metre greatly commending it. I hope it will be widely 
used in families and in schools.”—Rev. Dr. Angus, Exa- 
miner in English Literature, &c., in the University of 
London, 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 
noster-row,. 


Dr. Meyer's principle. : 
able at present. The Alpine Shooting and Cricket Boots, 


A Geod Assortment of Novel Slippers from Paris, 


» 


7, Pater- 


MVASHED ASHORE;; or, the Tower of Stor- 
mount Bay. By W. H. G. Kiyastoy. With 
12 illustrations, price 3s. 6d., cloth elegant. 

“* An attractively-written and handsomely-bound little 
volume just ready in time for Christmas presents.”— 
Mother's Friend. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster-row. 


HE MOTHER’S FRIEND for 1866. — 

In cloth limp, price Is. 6d. Monthly circulation 

about 20,000. The first 6 vols. bound in 3, price 7s. 6d., 

handsomely bound in gilt cloth, for presents to mothers. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster-row. 


HOUSE CISTERN FITTED WITII FILTER. 


JATRONISED and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 


bridge, the élite of the Medical Profes 
London Hospitals, and at the Regent’s Par t 
The Filters may be scen in operation, and full partiew 


157, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO HARH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THRE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
The Ladies are respectfully informed that. this Starch is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Majesty’s Laundress says that although she has 
tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found none of them equal to THE GLENFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON anp Co., Glasgow and London. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., pp. 572. 
VHE CHILDREN’S COMMENTATOR on the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 
With 12 coloured [lustrations and many Woodcuts. 

“A most captivating volume. Simple in style, 
evangelical in doctrine, exquisite in its illustrations, this 
commentary is likely to be a popular favourite.”— 
Brangelical Magazine. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 
noster-row, 


o> 
aly 


Pater- 


MRS. WEBB’S NEW SCRIPTURE STORY. 
Square 16mo., cloth elegant, 3s. 6d., Illustrated, 
ENAIAH : a Tale of the Captivity. By Mrs. 

Webb, Author of ‘‘ Naomi,” &c. 

“A very charming Scripture story by Mrs. Webb. The 
book is most beautifully got up, and will make an 
admirable present for young people. The illustrations 
are very good.” — Morning Star. 

Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, 


g 
EW AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE, 
(‘THE BARTLETT) Patented January and October, 1865. 
CHEAPEST, MOST SIMPLE, AND EFFICIENT! 
Will sew thick cloth or fine muslin with equal facility. 
THIS MACHINE HAS REVERSIBLE MOTION, 
And will fasten off its seam without stopping. 


Carefully Packed in Wooden Case, with full 
Printed Instructions 
(From which anyone may learn to use it in a few minutes). 
Sent CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station in England, 
Scotland, or Wales, on receipt of Post-office Order for 
£3 3s., payable to 
DUFF AND ROWNTRER, 
Drapers and Outfitters, 70 and 71, Bondgate, 
Bishop Auckland--Agents. 


London : Pater- 


noster-row. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 
j aeaks TAYLOR’S CONTRIBUTIONS of 
e Q. Q. Price half-a-crown. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder# 
noster-row. 


27, 


Pater- 


RAKI THE DAIMIO. A Japanese Story of 


the Olden Time. By Mrs. Bickerstarrr, In 
crown 8vo., price 5s., cloth. 

“Tt exhibits in the writer a rare amount of information 
respecting the customs and manners of the natives of 
Japan, and the tale is well told. The book is not only 
very interesting, but very characteristic and instructive.” 
—Court Circular. 


TER’S T 7 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- Sie belt is sa Me RB WARE HOUSE. 
noster-row. uver) “das odices, Stays, &c., 
together with eh tle IMVERATRICEH ELASTIC 
1TH ICE, 
HEAP JUVENILE SERIES, | as worn by the Empress of the French, and only to be 


in attractive bindings. 

DRAPER’S BIBLE STORY BOOK, 
Engravings. 1s. 6d. 

MARY AND HER MOTHER. _ Scriptural Stories for 
Young Children. 5th Edition. Engravings. 1s. 6d. 

CHILDHOOD IN INDIA. A Narrative for the Young, 
Founded on Facts. By the Wife of an Officer. Engray- 
ings. Price ls. 6d. 
*,* The above three books have just been added to the 
Series. A complete list may be had on application. 

‘These three little books are eminently adapted to 
benefit the rising generation, We have witnessed the 
delight of the young in reading, or hearing read, these 
narratives; and have felt pleased, not only at the plea- 
sure the books afford the juveniles, but at the thought 
that wholesome admonition and counsel were being so 
delightfully conveyed to their opening minds, ‘The 
books are attractively bound, and illustrated with engrav- 


had in England at this establishment ; also the new 
PATENT SYLPHIDE ELASTIC STAY, 
Perfectly free from india-rubber. 
Every description of Stay made to order. ‘ 
Family and Nursing Stays, Belts, &c., 7s. 6d. to 218. 
Engravings post free, 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 4, Ludgate-hill, London, 


C 


18th Edition. 


ARTER’S CRINOLINE SgALOONS 
are open to the public, with every new pattern in 
REAL HORSEHAIR PETTICOATS. 
Fluted, Tucked, Puffed, Flounced, «ce. 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 4, Ludgate-hill. 


ARTER’S CRINOLINE WAREHOUSE. 


Every Novelty in 


‘World, They are good Christmas presents.” —Christran AUTUMN and WINTER PETTICOATS. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 4, Ludgate-hill. 


=e eS ee oe ees 
CEMENT FOR BROKEN ARTICLES, &e. 


4 OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any Material, 

from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, and the 
articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It com- 
bines transparency with unequalled strength and free- 
dom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. 

A few of the uses to which it may be applied:—The re- 
pairs of every description of Household Glass and 
Earthenware, Glass-shudes, Chimney Ornaments, pieces 
of Veneer, the binding of books, chippings of Furniture, 
Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, Marble and Alabaster 
Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and 
Pendants.—Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that 
cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, be renewed 
however much broken, / j 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. 


noster-row, 


Now ready, in a volume of 430 pages, 6s., cloth, The 


Dee SERVICE GUIDE to House- 
keeping, Practical Cookery ; Pickling and Preserv- 
ing, Household Work; Dairy Management; Invalid 
Diet; the Table and Dessert; Cellarage of Wines; Home- 
Brewing and Wine-Making; the Boudoir and Dressing- 
Room; Travelling; Stuble Economy ; Gardening, &c. 

“The best cookery-book published for many years.” 
— Be W's Messenge r. . 

“This ‘Domestic Service Guide’ will become what it 
deserves to be, very popular.” —Reader, 

“This book is characterised by a kindly fecling to- 
wards the classes it designs to benefit, and by a respect- 
ful regard to religion.’ —Record. - 

“We find here directions to be discovered in no other 
book, tending to save expense to the pocket, as well as 
labour to the head. It is truly an astonishing book,” — 
John Bull. 

London; Lockwood and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, EC, 


and Patent Medicine V sae by all respectable Chemists 
nt Medicine endors, an repare b 
Sole Inventor and Maker, ? prepared only by the 


W. J, FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead; 


All affected with weak sight, whether congenital or acquired, should only read, write, or sew by this Lamp, which 
gives a light brilliant but equally diffused—steady, mellow, and soothing. Its use entirely obviates the prickly 
and burning sensations produced by the use of gas and the spirit or mineral oil lights, so destructive to even strong 
eyes. Easily worked and not liable to get out of order, they do not smoke, and yield a light so comparatively cool, 


under the Punkah. The No. 1 Lamps—the largest and most powerful size—give a light equal in brilliancy to that 


the nature of the mechanism, there is no chance of the Oil dripping, or the light becoming uncertain. This Lamp 
is constantly used by Her Majesty and many scientific and eminent persons, it being highly recommended by the 


SALOM & CO., 


1387, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
: AND 


PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
TWO PRIZE MEDALS FOR BOOTS, 1862. 


BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 


Has a large assortment of Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Boots 
The Croquet Boot, the Bathing Boot, the 


Corner of Oakley-street, Westminster Bridge-road. Six minutes’ 


PATENT CISTERN FILTER, CHARGED SOLELY WITH 


The Latest Patented Filter in General Use 


sion, and at the Fusilier Guards, Middlesex, St. George’s, German, and 
k and Tower Barracks, and numerous Institutions, 


NEW MUSIC. 


‘* QAWEET! ART THOU WAKING?”  Sere- 

nade. Words and Music by Mrs. Ocravius 
Frere Owen. Metzler and Co., Great Marlborough- 
street. 

“‘Both words and music possess considerable merit. 
The whole is highly creditable, and will doubtless be ad- 
mired beyond the circle of its composer.”— Orchestra. 

“Expressive and full of impassioned sentiment. We 
regret we cannot afford space for a transcription of the 
poetry.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“‘ A brilliant composition, admirably suited tothe words, 
poe are throughout expressive and original.”—John 

ull. 


NEW SONGS, POST FREE AT HALF-PRICE, BY 
ALEXANDER B. W. KENNEDY. 
et Y LOVE HE IS LATE.” Words by 
Jean Ingglow. 38s.—‘FAR, FAR AWAY.’ 
Poetry from Good Words. 28. 6d. — “SPREAD THY 
SILVER WINGS, O DOVE!” Words by Adelaide Anne 
Proctor. 3s. 
London: T. T. Lemane, 1, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


d other tropical climates, as they can be adapted to burn 


per hour. They burn Cocoa-nut and Colza Oil, and, from 


Price 6d:, by post 7d. 
OIS TO BLAME? A FEW WORDS 
on Ladies’ Dress. In its Moral and sthetic 
Sri Addressed to the “Fast” of both Sexes: 
yee? 


London : S. Booth, 307, Regent-street, W. 


PRICE LISTS GRATIS. 


Price2d., by post 3d. 
FEW THOUGHTS ON WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS. Addressed to all Persons who are 
interested in the Training of Youth of both Sexes. 
By * %& * 
London : 8. Beoth, 307, Regent-street, W. 


ANCER HOSPITAL, London and Brompton. 
Offices, 167, Piccadilly (opposite Bond-street). 

Form of Legacy.—To those benevolent persons who 
desire to become benefactors by will, the following form 
of legacy is recommended :— 

“I give and bequeath unto the Treasurer for the time 
being of the Cancer Hospital, London, situate at No. 167, 
Piccadilly, and also in the Fulham-road, Brompton, Mid- 
dlesex, the sum of £——, to be paid out of my personal 
estate, not charged on land, to be applied towards car- 
rying on the charitable designs of the said Institution. 

By order, 
W. J. COCKERILL, Secretary. 

N.B.—-The Hospital is freehold. 


HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 
48 and 49, GREAT ORMOND-STREET, W.C. 
Parron—Her Majesty the QUEEN, ; 

This Hospital has recently been enlarged te receive 75 
in-patients, and it affords advice and medicine weekly to 
1,200 out-patients, 

The Committee very earnestly solicit CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. 

BankeRS—Williams, Deacon, and Co. ; Messrs. Hoare; 
Messrs. Herries. 
}. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
SAML. WHITFORD, Secretary. 


ORMAN, 


and Shoes in Stock. Specialité Boots made on 
Gork Beot, the Louis XV. Boot Heels, so fashion: 


walk from the Houses ef Parliament. 


THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL 


WATER PURIFYING 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ANIMAL CHARCOAL, Dec., 1866. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1, Dale-street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry; 7, 
Cornhill ; and Charing-cross, London. 


Invested Funds ...... seve ee ee ee £3,177,616 


And requiring when once fixed no attention whatever. 
PRICE £1 10s. to £4 10s, 


Fire Premiums received in 1865............ 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1865 250,103 


The following aro a few of the ADVANTAGES attaching 
to the LIFE POLICIES of this Company :— 

Moderate rates ef premium for all descriptions of in- 
surance. 

Fixed bonuses guaranteed by the numerous proprietary 
of an unlimited Company. 

Whole world leaye granted on reasonable terms. 

Policies held as securities are not considered void by 
this office, although the assured should leave the pre- 
scribed limits, provided the holder inform the office so 
soon as it comes to his knowledge, and pays the adequate 
extra premium, 


Breweries, cc. 
Secretary at the offices, 


(four doors from Somerset House). 


Gazette 


lars obtained, on application to the 


THE 


Sunday Ss re 


Price 5d. Savy >" Stamp ed 6d. Claims are payable thirty days after admission. 
CONTAINS JouN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
ALL THE LATEST TELEGRAMS 
AND 
EXPRESSES OF SATURDAY. 
ALSO ) 
EXCLUSIVE AND EARLY POLITICAL 2 es TY S 
INFORMATION. FESTIVE SEASON. 


/ HONEY AND KISSES. 
THE HEART’S CONTENT. 
FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS. 


© Breathing richest odours round, 
A spring eternal here is found.” 


Comprehensive City Intelligence. 
THE PROFESSIONAL NEWS 
AND 
Epitome of Public Opinion of Saturday. 
SPORTING, THEATRICAL, FINE ARTS, 
LITERARY, LEGAL, MEDICAL, CLERICAL, 
NAVAL AND MILITARY, 
N 


AND 
CIVIL SERVICE NEWs, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY MORNING 


IN TIME FOR DISTRIBUTION IN THE NEIGHBOWRHOOD OF 
LONDON BY NINE O’CLOCK. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSAGENTS, 


AND AT THE OFFICE, 


16, Wellington Street, Strand, W.O. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 

The SUNDAY GAZETTH ean be delivered at all Rail- 
Way Stations on the morning of publication on either of 
the following lines at the published price: — Great 
Western Railway; London and South-Western Railway; 
London and Brighton Railway; London, Chatham, and 

over Railway; London and North-Western Railway; 
and Great Northern Railway. 

The copies are forwarded by the first train in eve 
Case, and Subscribers have only to send to their respec- 
tive Railway Stations for their paper. 


nL Ede 


ENGLISH MECHANIC 


MIRROR OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE CHOICE OF A THOUSAND SCENTS. 
In Potties, 2s. 6d. each, or 
hree in a Pretty 

Case, 78. 


noe 


é 
MORRISON'S ARCHIMED 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
Metallic Pen Maker to the Queen, 


VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Drawings and particulars forwarded on application. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH.—JEWS- 
BURY and BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH- 

PASTE. Established by 40 years’ experience as the best 
preservative for the teeth and gums. The Original and 
only Genuine is 1s, 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 113, Market- 
street, Manchester ; and by agents threvgheut theKing- 


o————. y ae 
A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL | 7Om M4 Colonies. 
. DEVOTED To See LL WORK AND NO PLAY MAKES JACK 
Practical Engineering, Mechanics, Building, A DULL "BOY.--1,000 Customers wanted every 
Electricity, Photography, Astronomy, Microscopy, | week for GOOD'S Sixpenny Packet of Stationery, con- 


sisting of Old Friends with New Faces, Three Amusing 
Games, Twenty-four Sheets of Note-Paper, Twenty-five 
Envelopes, -Penholder and Pens, and Blotting-Paper, 
Three Dozen Ornamental Book Labels, the Ivory Memo- 
randum Tablets, and the highly Ornamental Dominos 
The whole of this marvellous packet sent post-free, on 
receipt of eight stamps, by W. F. Goon, Engraver, de. 
Bishop-lane, Hull. 

N.B.—For four stamps extra a beautifully engraved 
plate with your name will be enclosed. 


Price 9d., post 11d. 
Seem DOOND BUN EC LOT EH, TARS! STARS! STARS!—Fifty Photo- 
graphic Celelwities for 2s. 9d., Twenty-five for 


IN HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES, 
| 1s. 6d., free for stamps, carte de visite size, including 


Vol. I., price 4s. 6d.; Vol. II., price 5s 6d. 3 
‘on mq | authenticated portraits of Risk Allah Bey, Bismarck, 
Gd. each extra by post. Vol. IIL., price 8.9 Garibaldi, Glaastone, Disraeli, and all the reigning Kings 
post 8s. and Queeas of Europe. Suited for presents and albums, 
Offices—2 and 8, SHOE-LANE, FLEET-STREET, ~~! .—The “S1an” Company, 200, Walworth-read, Londen, 


Chemistry, Telegraphy, Scientific and Industrial 
progress. 


PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY, 


Iu Weekly Numbers, Price 2d., post 3d. ; Quar- 
terly Subscription, 3s. 3d. post free. 


MONTHLY PARTS IN COLOURED WRAPPER, 


} 


96 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


(Duo. 29, 1866. 


GUINEA BASSINETTE. 


HALF GUINEA BASKET, 


IN FANCY MUSLIN OR CHINTZ. 


BABY LINEN, 
IN 3 OR 5 GUINEA BOXES 


Patterns and particulars on application to 


T. G. YOUNG, 
LADIES’. OUTFITTER; 
Clapham-road, London, S. 


ILK DRESSES for MORNING or 
EVENING WEAR delicately printed by French 
artistes on Violet, Green, Buff, Blue, Brown, White, and 
Black Grounds, at 35s. 9d. the full dress; Paris present 
price, 60 francs. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, S. 


Quk REPS (l’Epingline de Roubaix) at 
8s. 64d., yard wide, selling everywhere at 4s. 6d., 
‘with the purest wool on the wrong side, in brilliant 
colours and black, suitable for morning or evening wear. 
Ladies, send for patterns. 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, 8. 


INSEY DE ROUBAIX and SERGES, 
made of soft wool, enriched with silk in mixed 
1 ours(greatlyadmired), at 25s. 9d. the fulldress; usually 
old at 35s. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, 8. 


RENCH MERINOS, in ‘all the brillant 

colours, at 2s. per yard, double width. Fine and 

soft wool being essential to the dyeing of bright and 

durable colours, the Merino is decidedly the best article 

to select for giving entire satisfaction. Every lady would 
Ao well to send for patterns. 

HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, S. 


BERDEEN WINSEYS, widest and best, 
at 1s. 6d. the yard. At least one thousand pieces 
to select from. Patters sent. 


HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, 8S. 


RESENTS for WEDDINGS. 
Catalogue free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
81, Strand, and 69, Oxford-street, London. 


RESENTS for BIRTHDAYS. 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
81, Strand, and 69, Oxford-street, London. 


RESENTS COMPLIMENTARY. 
Catalogue post-free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


RESENTS for ALL OCCASIONS. 
Catalogue post-free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


2s. 6d. to £50. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


1 dite hate haa a bi 


OME AMUSEMENTS. 
MINIATURE BILLIARD TABLES. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


OME AMUSEMENTS. 
BAGATELLE BOARDS, of the best make, from 
30s., complete. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


OME AMUSEMENTS. 
PARLOUR GAMES, from Is. to £20. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free, 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
81, Strand, and 69, Oxford-street, London. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


HE GREATEST AND MOST USEFUL 
Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA. 
MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO., Red Bull Wharf, 
93, Upper Thames-street, London, Perfumers to Her 
Majesty, respectfully offer to the publie this truly marvel- 
lous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to 
its pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua 
Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
eontrary, is beneficial te the system, and when the hair 
is once restored, one application per month will keep it 
in perfect colour. 
Price £1 1s. per bottle, or in half bottles, 10s. 6d. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 
Have been appointed Perfumers to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 


GOSNELL & CO”S CHERRY TOOTH 

e PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 

gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ena- 

mel from decay, and imparts 4 pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Price ls. 6d. per pot. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRI- 
4 CHOSARON, or newly-invented HAIR-BRUSH, the 
peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes 
the two operations of cleansing and polishing simulta- 
neously. 


93, Upper Thames Street, late of 12, Three 
King Court, Lombard Street, London. 


THE 


PATENT MECHANICAL CHAIR, 


For Brushing Hair by Machinery. 


For Prospectus and Particulars apply to the, Patentees 
and Sole Mantfacturers, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CoO.,, 
12, Three King Court, Lombard Street, 
LONDON, E.¢, 


j 


EXCELS in SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, PER- 
FECTION of FINISH, EASE of MANIPULATION, 
and BEAUTY of WORK produced. 

It will STITCH, HEM, FELL, BIND, GATHER, 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


THE 


There is no INVESTMENT that pays a better in- 
terest or brings more: COMFORT, HEALTH, HAP- 
PINESS, and RELIEF to the HOUSEHOLD. 

There is no INVENTION that renders so much 


BRAID, EMBROIDER, &e., in the most artistic | ASSISTANCE to the poor, or so much COMFORT 


manner, 


to the rich, and is so generally useful to all classes. 


On PLAIN TABLES and in ELEGANT HALF and FULL CASES. 
PRICE FROM £8 UPWARDS, 
Every MacHINE 18 WARRANTED, ann PRINTED DIRECTIONS accompany EACH. 
; PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
None are genuine without the TRADE MARK stamped on the Cloth-Plate, 


“THE WHEELER AND WILSON M.F.G. CO., BRIDPORT, CONN.” 


139, REGENT STREET, W., and 43, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


SEWING AND 


Price from £6 6s. 


THE “EXCELSIOR!” PRIZE MEDAL 


EMBROIDERING MACHINES, 


WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, ARE THE 
SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 


They TUCK, HEM, FELL, GATHER, BIND, CORD, QUILT, BRAID, and EMBROIDER, are 
easy to operate, simple to learn, and not liable to derangement. 
on any thickness of material, from two ordinary reels, require no re-winding, and the 
seam, if cut at every inch, will not rip. Lists free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


=) 143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 
MANUFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH. 


Sew with equal ease 


SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE. 


It will Hem, 

sew it on Band at same time; 
kinds of Sewing ever required in a Family. 
' Makes four aitferent Benes ;, 
astens its m without stopping. 
Im de pee for which a Gold Medal was awarded by the Committee on 
Se ving Machines, at the late Exhibition of the American Institute (in 
competition with every well-known Machine), held at New York, 1865. 

Copy of Committee’s Report and Prospectus, with Sample ef Work, 
post-free. Agents wanted. Address: 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
97, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C., 


19 anp 21, 


Fell, Tuck, Bind, Braid, Cord, Quilt; gather a Frill and 
and execute in a superior manner all 


has patent reversible feed motion; 
No other Machine has these late 


AND AT 


BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Agents: A. CAMERON, 83, Union-st., Glasgow; & F. BAPTY, 30, Grafton-st., Dublin, 


TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
PHILLIPS AND CO’S TEAS ARE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 6d., 2s., 28. 4d., per Pound. 


EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s. 6d. per Pound. 
RICH, RARE, CHOICE COFFEE, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. 


PHILLIPS & Co. have Ne AGENTS for the sale of their unrivalled Teas ; consequently they bear but one, and 


that a Merchant’s Profit, and are the BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


reasons, 


Inferior Houses copy this statement for obvious 


Therefore be particular in addressing to 


PHILLIPS & COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William St., City, London. 


A PRICE-CURRENT FREE. 


SUGARS AT MARKET PRICES. 


PHILLIPS & Co. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within eight miles of No. 8, King 
William Street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE, TO ANY RAILWAY STATION O 
MARKET TOWN IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, or WALES, if to the value of Forty shillings or upwar 


PHILLIPS & Co. have no connection with any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


A VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
CHINESE CADDY, containing 16lbs. of really good Black Tea, sent carriage free to any 


Railway Station or Market town in England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, on receipt of 40s., by 


PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, E.C. 


SAISON D’HIVER. 


MADAME ALEXANDRINE, 
13, OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY. 


Venant de recevoir de Paris, les dernitres modes, préparées spécialement pour la Toussaint; en Chapeaux, 
Bonnets, Coiffures, Robes et Manteaux, a Ybonneur d’informer son élégante clientele, qu’elle est 4 méme d’offrir 


tous les articles, aux prix les plus advantageux, 


Choix des Meilleures Corsets de Paris. 
GANTS ALEXANDRINE, si justement renommés. 


HOT WATER BOTTLES, 


NURSERY SHEETING—NURSING APRONS, 
G. R. WOOLGAR & Oo, 7, LUDGATE-HILL. 


— 


REDUCTION OF WINTER STOCK. 


ROYAL RIBBED SILK POPLINS, in all the NEW COLOURS, 27s. 6d. full dress, 
A large lot of STRIPE POPLINETTES, 12s. 9d. full dress ; original prices 188. 6d. 


REAL ABERDEEN LINSEYS, wide widths, 1s. 5Jd., 1s. 84d., and 2s, 3jd. In all the Newest Mixtures, 
Patterns free. 


RICH BLACK and COLOURED SILKS, 35s. full dress, Pee 
RICH BLACK MOIRE ANTIQUES, from 44 Guineas, Sl tt ie 
950 WHITE BROCHE WASHING LE eee 7s, 11d., and 8s. 11d. ; original price, 128. 9d., 
and 14s, 9d. i * 
REAL SEALSKIN JACKETS greatly reduced in price. 


VELVETEEN WALKING JACKETS, from 16s. 


gd. OPERA MANTLES, from gs. 9d, 


BLACK AND COLOURED VELVETEENS, for Dresses and Jackets, from 2g. 11d. the yard. 


ALFRED BUTLER, 


Leinster House, 113 and Hoe Westbourne Grove. 


(S1VE MINUTES’ WALK FROM ROYAL OAK, Ww. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS BOX. 
ARTLETT’S PATENT SEWING 
MACHINE.—Nicely boxed, and complete for use. 
Sold by Drapers, Hosiers, and Haberdashers, everywhere, 
at about one-third the price of any other machine doing 
8o large a variety of work. 


ARTLETT’S ‘PATENT SEWING 

Y MACHINE runs both ways and sews equally well, 

missing no stitches in the change. This may account for 

its reversing the adage, and still leaving it true—that 
“The best is the cheapest.” 


sae IS BARTLETT’S PATENT SEWING 
MACHINE the cheapest and best? Because it 
does as many kinds of work as any machine, and is so 
simple that anyone can operate it perfectly, after a few 
moments’ perusal of the directions accompanying each 
machine ; while there is no complex mechanism to get 
out of order. 


) Boa oe S PATENT SEWING 
MACHINE occupies but a small box, which can 
easily be taken by hand or cheaply sent by express, 
and is a wonderful favourite wherever known. Sold by 
best Drapers, Hosiers, and Haberdashers, everywhere. 


Ho CHRISTMAS BOXES, get the best and 
the cheapest. Such you will find BARTLETT'S 
PATENT SEWING MACHINES, sold everywhere. 


O NOT FAIL TO EXAMINE BARTLETT'S 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES before pur- 
chasing either for a present, or practical use: To be seen 
at all Drapers, Hosiers and Haberdashers. Remember 


the name BARTLETT'S. 


EEP MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY beg to 
invite special attention to the DEEP MOURNING 
DEPARTMENT of their Establishment, consisting of 
every article suitable for First and Family Mourning, 
either made-up and ready fur immediate wear, or mate- 
rial from the piece cut by the yard, according to the 
wishes of the purchasers. 
Silks, Crapes, &c., of the very best, most serviceable, 
and enduring qualities, 


ANUS CORD, an inexpensive and remark- 

ably good texture for Mourning wear. Janus Cord 

is cut from the piece in any required length. Dresses of 

the same material are also kept made up, trimmed with 

Crape for every degree of Mourning, at about 2} guineas 
the dress. 


JAYS’ 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


ANUS CORD.—Ladies who at this season of 
fe: the year choose to wear Black Dresses, will find 
Janus Cord, at about Two Guineas the Dress, one of the 
most economical and best fabrics manufactured for a 
lady’s dress, 


JAYS’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


OOD BLACK SILKS.—Messrs. JAY have 
just purchased a very large lot of Black Gros Grain 
Silk, madufactured by Messrs Bonnet et Cie., of Lyons 
et Injurieux. These Silks will be sold on most advanta- 
geous terms, and Messrs. Bonnet’s Silks can always be 
more fully relied upon for wear than any other descrip- 
tion of Black Silk. The manufacturers’ name will be 
found woven on the end of each piece. 


JAYS’ 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. : 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


EW MANTLES.—The French Mantles 
imported by Messrs. JAY for the present Season 
will fully support the long-established reputation of 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


JAYS’. 
GIVRY (late Melnotte), respectfully 


announces to his Patrons amongst the Nobility 
and Gentry that he has returned from Paris with all the 
novelties of the season in Bijouterie, Lingerie, and Mel- 
notte’s boots, shoes and gloves, and amongst other 
articles a great variety of fashionable Jet Ornaments, and 
of Fancy Peplums. 28, Old Bond-street, W. 


EAL SEALSKIN JACKETS.—HUDSON’S 
BAY SALE.—SEWELL and Co. have for Imme- 
diate Sale a Lot of fashionable-shaped JACKETS at a very 
moderate price. Price List on application. 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


OIRES ANTIQUE S— 
SEWELL and Co. have the largest and best selec- 
tion of Spitalfields Moires Antiques in white, black, and 
all the new colours, at 4} guineas the full dress. 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


EWELL and Co. have made a Large Pur- 
ehase of LYONS BLACK SILKS, 3, guineas, 34, and 

4 guineas the full dress, warranted to wear, BLACK 
LYONS VELVET for dresses, 10s. 6d. te 18s, 6d. 


er yard. 
ety SEWELL and Co., 


COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, and Old Compton-street, 
Soho-square, W. 


EWELL and Co’s., MORNING and WALK- 
S ING DRESSES for AUTUMN and WINTER.—The 
NEW VELVETEEN in black and all the new celours. 

Velvet and Velveteen made up en suite A New 
Wrapper for morning wear very distinguished. 

Taffeta Polonaise Petticoats, trimmed with Black 
French Leather, which cleans instantaneously, a great 
novelty, price 268. 6d. each. 

COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


RIMMING WAREHOUSES AND BERLIN 
REPOSITORY, 197 and 198, SLOANE STREET, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 8.W.—F. W. CATT is constantly 
receiving from Paris the newest designs in Dress and 
Mantle Trimmings, Ornaments, Buttons, and Fancy 
Goods. Jewellery, Hair-Nets, Beads, &c. 

In the BERLIN and NEEDLEWORK Department, he 
has a very choice selection. The Russian Embroidery is 
traced on Cashmere for Skirts, Garibaldies, Children’s 
Dresses, &c. 

Ladies’ work finished and made up. ‘ 

N.B.—A large stock tof Knitted Shawls, Garibaldies, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Petticoats,’ and Shetland goods. 


ADIES’ OUTFITTING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 259, Regent-street, London.—SCOTT and 
THOMSON (late Nunn) respectfully invite the attention 
of ladies to their carefully-selected and seasonable Stock 
of UNDERCLOTHING, including the Most approved 
Crinolines, Corsets, &. Baby Linen 10 every variety. 
Embroidery, Laces, and every novelty of the season, at 
the lowest possible prices. 
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RAUGHT EXCLUDERS, for Doors and 

Sashes, from 2d. to 6d. per yard, at R. HELBRON- 
NER’S, 265, Regent-street, and 96, Newgate-street. 
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